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ATTENTION, LEADERS! 


«Community -Social - Business - Religious 


Here is a book that all patriotic Amer- 
icans should read—and you can help to 
make sure they do. 


It’s called ‘“‘Your Great Future in a 


These are a few of the important facts: 


@ By 1975 the average family income will pass $7000. 


@ There will be 22 million new jobs in the next 15 years. 


@ American production more than doubles every 20 


Growing America” and it tells the years. 
encouraging facts behind our great and 
growing country—teils them simply, billion. 


clearly, with many fine photographs. 








If you are in a position of leader- 
ship in your community, social, 
business, labor or religious group 









@ U.S. savings available for spending is over $340 


Leaders Who Need 
This Booklet... 


Architects 


Army, Navy, Air Force 
officers 


Bankers 

Builders 

Business executives 
Camp counselors 
Clergymen 

Club and lodge officers 
Community leaders 
Contractors 
Copywriters 

County agents 
Economists 

Editors and publishers 
Engineers 

Factory foremen 
Farmers 

Government employees 


Hospital 
superintendents 


Insurance brokers 
Junior executives 
Labor union officers 
Lawyers 


Legislators and 
councilmen 


Librarians 


Medical association 
officers 


Municipal officials 
Office managers 
Personnel directors 
Police officials 
Politicians 

PTA chairmen 


Public relations 
directors 

Radio and TV 
commentators 

Real-estate brokers 

Sales managers 


School and college 
administrators 


Scientists 

Small businessmen 
Social workers 
Stock brokers 


Store managers and 
owners 


Student leaders 
Sunday school teachers 
Teachers and principals 


Veteran groups’ 
commanders 


Vocational guidance 
personnel 


Women’s club leaders 
Youth directors 





you can get your free copy— 
and price lists and information _xsoness 
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START YOUR CHILD ON THIS SENSIBLE PLAN ... designed to instill a lifetime love of good 


books and to assist him—without pressure—with his school work 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT - SEE BELOW 


THE RAND McNALLY “‘WORLD-MASTER” GLOBE 
and THE “TRIPLE TURRET” JUNIOR MICROSCOPE KIT 


BOTH GIVEN 
TO YOUR CHILD 


WITH A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Young Readers of America 


A BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS (FROM 8 To 14) 











CHILDREN WHO LOVE TO READ 
DO BETTER IN SCHOOL 


ARENTS frequently overlook this obvious 
P truth, even when they are most concerned 

about their children’s progress. To en- 
courage—without pressure—a natural love of 
reading is the sound educational principle be- 
hind the Younc Reapers or America plan. It 
provides—at regular intervals, which is ex- 
tremely important — authoritative books that 
are, above all, fun to read. As many educators 
point out, children who learn to love books in 
this way usually make the best and most in- 
terested students. And, of course, the “library- 
building” habit acquired in childhood will 
benefit them always. 





Choose either of these groups... or 
subscribe to both at a 10% discount 


(1) THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are compre- 


hensive books about science. Says The New 
York Times: “They have won an enthusiastic 
audience among fact-hungry young people. . . . 
Lively and informal in style, but not super- 
ficial.” Each of these volumes—from dinosaurs 
and astronomy to atoms and sputniks—is writ- 
ten by an eminently qualified science writer 
and is accurately and profusely illustrated. 


(2) THE LANDMARK BOOKS about 


American and world nistory “have fired the 














NOTE ABOUT CHRISTMAS If you wish the sub- 
scription to begin as a Christmas Day surprise, 
simply check the box in the coupon and mail it to 
reach us by December 5. The enrollment gifts and 
the first purchase will be sent in packages plainly 
labeled “Do not open until Christmas.’’ Enclosed 
will be a card naming you as the donor. 


*Trademark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 








UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 








Discover nature's secrets with this junior-size microscope « Three 
turrets: 100x—200x—300x °* With manual and other equipment 








imaginations and held the attention of tens of 
thousands of young people” (N. ¥. Times). 
These remarkable books are written by out- 
standing authors whose reputations were made 
in the field of serious adult writing—authors 
like John Gunther, Pearl Buck, Thomas B. Cos- 
tain, John Mason Brown and many others. 


% A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION (IT 
CAN BEGIN CHRISTMAS DAY, IF YOU WISH) 
is suggested, in order to see how your own 
young reader responds to the idea. To excite 
and inspire him immediately, he will receive, 
free, the enrollment gifts pictured above. With 
them he will receive the ALLaBout or Lanp- 
Mark book you select as the first purchase from 
the two listed below. Also included will be fifty 
handsome bookplates to encourage him to build 
his own library. At the end of the trial sub- 
scription, if you do not feel that the plan is suc- 


ceeding with your child, you are free to cancel 
at any time. 


%& THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE—each month your 
child will receive a book addressed to him per- 
sonally, always an exciting moment in any 
home. The price to subscribers, lower than the 
regular retail price, is only $1.75 each, plus a 
small charge for mailing. 


%& IF YOU DECIDE to subscribe to both series 
(one ALLABouT and one LanpMarkK book each 
month) you will receive a discount of 10%, 
making the special combined price $3.15, plus 
the postage and handling charge. In this case, 
check both the ALLaBout and LanpMark books 
pictured in the coupon as your first purchase. 


ALSO 
GIVEN... 
FIFTY 
BOOKPLATES 





BEGIN WITH ONE OF THESE  800k-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14 N. Y. 


OR BOTH 


YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA® Branch 


a four-month trial subscrip- 
free the ND Mc- 
I +s 


indicated. You are to send the child: 


one ALLABOUT book each month and bill me at $1.75 (plus a 
small charge for postage and handling) for each book. 


ia one LANDMARK book each month and bill me at $1.75 (plus a 
WW small charge for postage and handling) for each book 


one ALLABOUT and one LANDMARK book each month and bill 
me at $3.15 (plus a small charge for postage and handling). 


I may cancel the subscription at any time after buyin 


au0 yoy) 


four books for 


the child. As the child's first purchase send the Book (or books) 
checked at the left. (For combination subscription check both books.) 


Information requested on this order should be filled in by 
paren 


SEND 
BOOKS TO.. 


Street sere 


() ALL ABOUT ROCKETS & JETS 
by Fletcher Pratt 


() DANIEL BOONE 
by J 


ohn Mason Brown 


t or donor——-PLEASE PRINT 


"Name of Chiid © 


IF YOU WANT THIS AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT, CHECK HERE AND 
MAIL THE COUPON IN TIME TO REACH US BY eee A 














Mr. McElroy’s Decision 


In a recent press conference, Secre- 
tary McElroy announced with re- 
markable clarity the decisions that 
the military leaders of our nation 
have reached on our new strategic 
policy. Since the previous policy, an- 
nounced at the time when Charlie 
Wilson took control of the Pentagon, 
was called “the New Look,” we de- 
voutly hope that this trite expression 
will not be used for the strategic 
policy under Mr. McElroy’s manage- 
ment. We are not paying the Secre- 
tary of Defense too great a compli- 
ment when we say that with his 
thoughtful behavior and dignified 
way of speaking he has proved to be 
a considerable improvement over his 
predecessor. 

The McElroy strategic program is 
based on a few clear principles. 
Greater emphasis will be put on the 
rapid development of the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles which 
should allow us to hit back at Rus- 
sia from our own soil. This implies 
a diminished reliance on foreign 
bases and a slowdown in the devel- 
opment of the intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles. The Europeans, it 
is said, do not care to have on their 
own soil American fifteen-hundred- 
mile intermediate-range missiles that 
can be counteracted by Russian mis- 
siles of the same range, which are 
reportedly fully operational. 

To resist Communist aggression in 
Europe and Asia, we will build up the 
ground forces of our allies and re- 
trench our own. Mr. McElroy said 
that he would be glad to have “a larg- 
er army” but must accept the fact 
that there is a shortage of available 
funds. A decision had to be made. Mr. 
McElroy, after due consultation with 
military authorities and after having 
visited U.S. and allied military in- 
stallations all over the world, has 
now announced our government's de- 
cision. In a nutshell it can be reduced 
to this: we enable our allies to do 





THE REPORTER'S NOTES 


ourselves the job of deterring the 
enemy from major aggression—with 
weapons stationed on our own soil. 


M* McEL.nroy is a brave and hon- 
orable man. His strategy has 
been announced to the public whole 
and straight, not through leakages or 
embellished by wisecracks. He cer- 
tainly must know that he is going to 
be criticized furiously and from 
many sides. Among other things it 
will be said, and not without serious 
justification, that his strategy leads 
to isolationism and that we are re- 
verting to the early Eisenhower 
theory of letting Asians fight Asians, 
Europeans fight Europeans, and so 
on. Mr. McElroy will also certainly 
be asked why he does not start by 
cutting down the expenditures for 
the Strategic Air Command if he is 
putting his major reliance on ICBMs. 
And may the embattled advocates of 
the Marines be merciful to Mr. 
McElroy! 

As far as we are concerned, at the 
present stage we can only say that 
we admire Mr. McElroy’s courage, 


STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS 


“WORM HAS BRAIN, 
BUT CAN IT THINK?” 
—New York Herald Tribune 


Worm Has Brain, But Can It Think? 
There's a juicy question— 
When we turn and when we squirm, 
Are we brighter than the worm? 
When they wriggle on a brink, 
Do they feel or do they think, 
Or is it mere digestion? 


Worm Has Brain, But Can It Think? 
So have we, but do we? 

Blind and labyrinthine souls, 

We too burrow in our holes, 

Twisting from the light of day, 

Aerating, as we grope our way, 
This luckless earth with hooey. 


but know too little about both his 
strategy and the diplomacy that it 
implies to pass any sensible judg- 
ment. But one thing is sure: our strat- 
egy planners must learn the proper 
lessons from the experiences of the 
Lebanon and Taiwan crises. 

Both in Lebanon and in the For- 
mosa Strait our nation found itself 
involved in what was in effect a lim- 
ited war—but so different from what 
was expected that we scarcely knew 
it. The Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Seventh Fleet in the 
Pacific carted around an assortment 
of atomic weapons that fortunately 
remained distinctly unshot. The 
Communists produced no similar as- 
sortment and gained considerable 
prestige for their discretion. As in 
Korea, as in other postwar conflicts 
with the Communists, our side and 
theirs found themselves bound by 
a number of mutually accepted 
self-imposed restraints. Both seemed 
equally determined not to be the 
first to use atomic weapons. 

Now, as a result of Taiwan and 
Lebanon, we have learned once 
more that while atomic weapons 
even of the tiniest or tactical variety 
may be useful things to produce, 
stockpile, and talk about, their use 
against an enemy seems to be clearly 
contraindicated. That is probably 
one of the reasons why Secretary 
McElroy has reached the decision 
that our effort should be concen- 
trated on those means of delivering 
nuclear bombs—ICBMs—which the 
Russian weaponeers seem to have 
developed ahead of ours. The stale- 
mate will not be complete—so it 
seems—until the two superpowers are 
in equivalent condition to hit each 
other with weapons traveling in 
outer space. 


— January, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas staked an 
American claim to the control of 
outer space. Now he has been ap- 
pointed to represent this country in 
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ESSENTIAL IN THE 
LIBRARY OF EVERY THINKING PERSON 


GREAT BOOKS 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher 


with great new 


SYNTOPICON 


fascinating— ‘‘idea-interpreter”’ 


HE publication of this Private 

Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS 
is regarded as an outstanding event in 
the fields of literature, philosophy and 
science. It is not just a reprint of 
books already in your library. The 54 
volumes which comprise the GREAT 
BOOKS were published after 8 years of 
research by 75 scholars at a cost of 
over two million dollars. Many of the 
books have been especially translated 
into English. Many of them are out of 
print and unobtainable through nor- 
mal channels. Together they include 
all the accumulated wisdom of 3,000 
years of civilization. 


The list of authors is impressive— 
Homer, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, 
St. Augustine, Milton, Machiavelli, 
Faraday, Kepler and St. Thomas 
Aquinas—to name just a few of the 74 
authors and scholars whose works are 
represented in this special edition of 
the GREAT BOOKs. The area of thought 
is limitless. Every great idea that has 
shaped the lives of thinking men is ex- 
plored—astronomy, ethics, philosophy, 





HOW LONG HAS IT BEEN SINCE YOUR MIND 
WAS STRETCHED BY A NEW IDEA? 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: “‘A man’s mind stretched by a new idea 
can never go back to its original dimensions.”’ The truth of this statement 
cannot, of course, be denied. A child who suddenly realizes that the 
letters in the alphabet are not just isolated sounds and shapes, but meaningful 
symbols that form words, has grasped an idea that will lead to a continuing 
expansion of his mind. There comes a time, though, in the lives of 
too many of us when our minds become occupied only with knowledge we 
have already learned. When that happens our minds cease to grow. 


Unhappily, the more successful a person is in his daily work, the 
more likelihood there is that this unfortunate condition will result. 
As we become more and more absorbed with our specialty— whether it is 
law, medicine, engineering, science, business or any one of the hundreds of 
other engrossing occupations—we cease to absorb the new knowledge that 
leads to new concepts. With the years, the mind narrows rather than broadens 
because we cease to stretch it by exploring the great subjects of 
philosophy, government, religion—the great humanities which 
have produced our great men and great thought. 
If it has been some time since your mind was stretched by a new 


idea, the publication of the Great Books described below will be 
interesting and important to you. 
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PRIVATE 
LIBRARY EDITION 









Published by the 





¥ in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago. 


war, peace, religion, death, love, math- 
ematics, medicine, science, theology — 
102 ideas that have occupied great 
minds since man could think. 


But the magnitude of the GREAT BOOKS is 
not in its authors and subject matter alone. 
Published with them is the great new SYN- 
TOPICON designed to make your reading 
more meaningful. The SYN- 
TOPICON is quite literally a 
great teacher “living” in 


of the GREAT BOOKs. Send now for the 
free booklet which describes this hand- 
some edition in detail. Look it over 
... think it over. But don’t wait to 
mail in the coupon below. The supply 
of these booklets is necessarily limited. 
Avoid the chance of disappointment 
by mailing your coupon now! 





your home . . . always at 
your disposal to guide 
your reading ... interpret 


the great ideas...make 
clear to you the most abstract 
thought. With the SYNTOPICON 
you will find new excitement 
in new ideas...new ab- 


derstanding of yourself and 
other people. 





» GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


DEPT. 38-C, 425 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me, free and without obligation, 
your handsome booklet which pictures and 
describes the revolutionary SYNTOPICON and 
.the GREAT BOOKS in full detail. Also, include 


this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, 
on your special budget plan. 





We urge you not to miss 


(please print) 





this opportunity to en- 
rich your mind with this 
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control of outer space. We hope the 
day is coming soon when some such 
control will become possible, if for 
no other reason than that a stalemate 
between the two superpowers has 
been reached—in outer space, too. 
Meanwhile, Mr. McElroy is cer- 
tainly right in insisting that our 
nation cannot take chances with 
the development of intercontinental 
weapons. We ought to take no 
chances of any kind in the field of 
weapons. Yet the fact remains that 
stalemate is already here, and that 
our strategy is aimed at developing 
the most destructive weapons pre- 
cisely in order to prevent their use. 
Mr. McElroy has now given us the 
outline of a strategy that ought to be 
discussed in every single detail. But 
where, O where, is our diplomacy? 


Silver Lining 


We always get a kick out of reading 
Human Events, the weekly newslet- 
ter that is directed to the Neander- 
thal wing of the Republican Party. 
Its cheery message of hope based on 
the election results deserves to be 
passed on: 

“The startling, and unstressed, fact 
about the election is this: with all 
the intimidation and pressures that 
the labor bosses could generate, with 
one million shop stewards and other 
officials getting out the vote at the 
precinct level, the Democrats still 
netted only fifty-six per cent of the 
Nation’s total vote.” 


Open Wide 


We are indebted to United Press- 
International for letting us know that 
on November 12 “Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon had a tooth pulled 

.and while under sedation talked 
about the American way of life to 
the two dental surgeons and three 
nurses. ... The dentists said the Vice 
President had spoken on general 
topics such as the American way of 
life, but did not mention partisan 
politics.” 

The dispatch, date-lined Miami, 
does not give the text of the Vice- 
President's remarks while uncon- 
scious. We like to think that the man 
who is only one heartbeat away from 
the Presidency may have addressed 
the assembled dentists and lab tech- 
nicians somewhat in the style and 


o 


syntax of his illustrious chief. Just a 
few weeks before, Mr. Eisenhower 
had inspired a group of Republican 
campaign workers here in New York 
with some of his own wide-awake 
thoughts about the American Way of 
Life, and the speech might serve as 
a model for all dentist-chair orators. 
Here are a few samples: 

“I sometimes lose sight of my ter- 
minal facilities when I start talking 
to such a group as this, because I so 
much want to let you see the depth 





of my sincerity. ... But if we do join 
hands, regardless of religion and race 
and geography and any other divi- 
sive type of influence, if we join 
hands to try to push forward in the 
atmosphere, in the kind of teachings 
that we have learned in our homes, 
in our schools and in our experience, 
then, in my mind, the United States 
will not only always be the United 
States, but it will be one that will 
be recognizable by your descendants 
on into the dim future.” 





Spee authorities as well as touring 
senators are looking into the 
newest outburst of bombings in 
schools and synagogues. In the last 
year, a number of Jewish temples 
and community centers have been 
bombed, and three integrated schools 
—the latest at Osage, West Virginia. 
Said the sheriff at Osage, ‘We have 
no racial problem among ourselves 
here; this thing must have been done 
by someone from the outside.’’ Not 
a local hater daring to express his 
wrath at what he sees before his 
eyes by a most dangerous gesture. 

The outsider, so called, can come 
and go away again. Safer for him. All 
this suggests that the violent people 
doing these deadly acts are or- 
ganized in some manner. There is vir- 
tue as well as evil in this fact. They 
are more dangerous when organized, 
but they are also, one would think, 
more easily discovered and broken 
up; that is always the inherent risk 
run by all subversives when they 
take to organization. It is doubtful 
that these people are numerous 
enough or shrewd and disciplined 
enough to adopt the Communist sys- 
tem of separate cells, any one of 
which can die without involving any 
other. 


hese activists, so called, will al- 

most surely be discovered and put 
away, and in time this wave of acti- 
vated hatred will end. It may take a 
while. This kind of thing or the dan- 
ger of this kind of thing is likely to 
be with us as long as the public 
scene is agitated by bitter quarrel- 
ing over school integration by leaders 
in public life. Leaders who defy au- 
thority and law in these matters sin- 
cerely deplore and denounce the 
acts of violence; but they themselves, 





THE HATE WAVE 
ERIC SEVAREID 
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though not intending so, have en- 
couraged these acts and share the 
responsibility. 

One of the curious things about the 
hatemongers is that they usually lie 
low, smoldering in private until they 
see, or think they see, a lead from 
much higher quarters. This give 
them the illusion of justification for 
what they have always wanted to do 
in the privacy of their unhappy 
minds. Until then they are merely 
the barroom snarlers, the scrawlers 
on walls in the night, the semi- 
literate authors of the anonymous 
postcards. They are not very brave 
people; the courage of hatred is not 
quite like the courage of conviction. 

Another curious thing about the 
haters is that they feel an identity 
of interest with one another, though 
the objects of their individual hatreds 
may vary widely. The intellectual- 
hater is drawn to the foreigner-hater, 
the Jew-hater to the Negro- or Cath- 
olic-hater. Let one group begin to 
hate publicly, especially if it has a 
lead from some national figure, and 
the others immediately start to crawl 
out from under the rocks. This hap- 
pened in the McCarthy era, where 
the prime and public object of 
hatred was Communism and, often, 
merely alleged Communism. This em- 
boldened all the other haters to strike 
at their special and very different 
targets. The same thing is happening 
now, when the prime and public ob- 
ject is prevention of racial integra- 
tion in the schools. 





A 


- the emotional if not the economic 
sense, we are a class society; mem- 
bers of the tolerant class recognize 
and draw near to one another, and 
so do the intolerant. 

(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


HUNGARIANS IN AUSTRIA 

To the Editor: In “What Happened to 
the Hungarian Refugees” (The Re- 
porter, October 30), Claire Sterling 
made a reference to the 18,000 Hun- 
garians still remaining in Austria and 
implied that they had been neglected 
along with those who chose to be re- 
patriated. Later in the article she 
cleared this misconception up by saying 
that some of them would just as soon 
remain in Austria. The fact is that at 
least 12,000 of the 18,000 would prefer 
to remain in Austria, at least according 
to what I was told when I visited there 
this summer. The 6,000 who still desire 
to migrate should be taken care of 
with the 3,000 the United States is 
accepting and the additional number 
that Canada and Australia are accept- 
ing. 

In a report I received a day or so ago, 
some of the agency representatives in 
Austria are even wondering whether 
the 3,000 visas the United States is 
making available will be taken up by 
the Hungarians desiring to come eas 
(Rv. Rev. Mscr.) Epwarp E. SwANSTROM 
Executive Director 
Catholic Relief Services 
New York 


THE USES OF THEORY 

To the Editor: I have nothing against 
anything William Lee Miller said in his 
review of Daniel Boorstin’s The Amer- 
icans (“The Great American Escape 
from Theory,” The Reporter, October 
30), but am disturbed by several things 
he did not say. It is impossible to pass 
without comment the indefensible yet 
serene “anti-theoretical” attitude of the 
author. 

First, the thesis that because an event 
was not caused by theory, it therefore 
cannot be explained by theory, is totally 
absurd. Boorstin feels that because 
Americans did not use theory to con- 
struct their society, theory is thereby 
useless to explain it. I might argue with 
equal justice that because the water 
in a kettle does not take cognizance 
of the laws of thermodynamics, those 
laws cannot be used to explain why 
the water boils if put over a flame. 

Second, it is a bit boring to see one 
author after another “explain” America 
on the basis of almost ubiquitous cir- 
cumstances. The statement that “All 
knowledge in America seemed to come 
in small miscellaneous parcels” is not 


less true in Europe and Asia. The idea. 


that Americans were “liberated” from 
thinking that governments had to be 
constructed according to political theory 
looks a little weak against the con- 
sideration that no working government 
has ever been constructed that way. 
Only very modern governments even 
show signs of such a tendency—inspired, 
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of course, by the relative success of the 
American government. 

This brings us naturally to the prob- 
Jem of “contradictions,” which a certain 
type of observer delights in finding 
among the Americans. Such paradoxes, 
we gather from such books as The 
Americans, are uniquely American. 
Having lived a year in France, served 
with the Army in Germany, and mar- 
ried an English wife, I feel qualified 
to say that other nations are just as 
peculiar as we. And for that matter, 
the existence of a “contradiction” does 
not, as many feel, expose the futility 
of theory. It merely shows that the 
theory in question is wrong. Aristotelean 
physics contained various contradic- 
tions, but Galileo did not thereby con- 
clude that theoretical physics was 
impossible. 

Those who plump for the intuitive, 
the practical, and the nontheoretical 
simply argue that intuitive, practical, 
nontheoretical theories are best. That 
theory has failed every time it has 
seriously been tested. My own theory 
is that it’s about time intellectuals came 
out for the intellect. 

Frank M. ALBRECHT 
Department of History 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 


THE REAL FORMOSANS 
To the Editor: Nationalist Chinese Am- 
bassador George Yeh’s views as ex- 
pressed in his letter to the Editor in 
your October 30 issue are not shared 
y the Formosans. The Formosans in 
the United States—the only Formosans 
who are free from Nationalist control 
and hence can express freely their 
desire concerning the future of their 
island—are always grateful for your 
consistent advocacy of United Nations 
trusteeship and principle of self-deter- 
mination by the Formosans as a solution 
to the present impasse in the Formosa 
Strait. 

Despite Mr. Yeh’s assertion, the value 
of the offshore islands is not that “they 
serve primarily as eyes in the defense 
of Taiwan and the Pescadores” against 
Communist invasion. Rather, it is that 
their retention in the hands of the Na- 
tionalist régime is essential to the con- 
tinued domination of the Chinese 
minority over the Formosans. (The 
Chinese population in Formosa _ is 
1,014,228, while the Formosans num- 
ber 8,676,022, according to the census 
that the Nationalists conducted in 
1957.) 

Since 1949 the Chinese refugees in 
Formosa have maintained their 5 maton 
tion through the medium of “the Central 
Government of Republic of China,” theo- 
retically the government of the whole 
of China, including both the Chinese 


mainland and Formosa. Thus, of 1,513 
representatives of the National Assembly 
whose chief function is to elect the 
president and amend the constitution, 
only twenty-six are Formosans, the rest 
representing the mainland provinces 
no longer under Nationalist control. 
The proportion between the Formosan 
and Chinese representatives in the 
Legislative Yuan and the Control Yuan 
is likewise one-sided, the former con- 
sisting of 508 representatives and the 
latter 88, in which Formosans number 
eight and five respectively. 

If the Nationalist régime should lose 
the offshore islands—the only truly 
Chinese territory remaining to it—there 
must in all fairness be a general elec- 
tion based upon the present population 
proportion between the Formosans and 
the Chinese in Formosa. In such an 
election, the Formosans, outnumbering 
the Chinese by more than five to one, 
would no doubt capture practically all 
the seats in every organ of the “Central 
Government,” rie a the presidency 
now occupied by Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Formosans could then amend the con- 
stitution and even rename their island 
the Republic of Formosa. That is the 
real reason why the Nationalist régime 
cannot afford to lose the tiny offshore 
islands. 

PETER ONG 
Philadelphia 


THREE RAILS IN TEXAS 

To the Editor: | might have known. 
The finest article on education that it 
has been my pleasure to read (Lois 
Balcom’s “San Angelo Builds Three 
Rails for the Three R’s,” October 30) 
appears in The Reporter, not in my 
educational magazines. 

I wish Miss Balcom’s article could 
be printed in pamphlet form and placed 
in the hands of every school system 
and college department of education. 

Jack E. Hai 
Deming, New Mexico 


To the Editor: Miss Balcom has reported 
most enthusiastically about new ideas 
and innovations in education on the 
elementary and secondary levels in a 
small public school system. This sys- 
tem of three rails seems to enable all 
students to grow and develop at their 
own rate and permits each child to 
progress to the limit of his capacity. 
May our university community take 
note of this Texas community’s progress 
and enlightenment. 

Bravo for Principal Wadzeck, and 
for the teachers, parents, and citizens 
of San Angelo. 

Sonia MICHELSON 
State College, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: Congratulations on Lois 
Balcom’s article on the San Angelo 
schools. I hope to see more articles on 
education that are of as high a caliber 
as this one. 

PETER PEREIRA 

Hoyt Hall 

Exeter, New Hampshire 
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| Sapa the journalistic point of view, 
it is a bit of a nuisance that the 
first Tuesday in November had to 
fall between issues of The Reporter. 
On the other hand, this also has its 
advantages in that it has enabled us 
to add some detachment to our natu- 
ral engagement (if that’s still the chic 
French word for it). Both these 
qualities, we trust, are to be per- 
ceived without too much difficulty 
in Max Ascoli’s editorial and in the 
articles on the post-electoral scene 
that follow. 

Leo Egan, political reporter on 
the New York Times, followed Nel- 
son Rockefeller throughout his cam- 
paign, and after his victory has gone 
with him to South America. Hale 
Champion reports from San Fran- 
cisco, where he is on the staff of the 
Chronicle. James A. Maxwell is a 
regular contributor from the Middle 
West. Harry S. Ashmore is execu- 
tive editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
of Little Rock and the winner of a 
Pulitzer Prize for An Epitaph for 
Dixie (Norton). Of his career as the 
editor of a major Southern news- 
paper in troubled times, he has writ- 
ten: “My role has been that of a man 
trying to preserve order at an incipi- 


| ent riot, and my highest purpose has 


been to see to it that calm and rea- 
sonable voices are heard above the 
clamor of the willful and ignorant 
men who have appropriated the cen- 
ter of the stage.” 


I our last issue, November 13, John 

Rosselli reviewed Robert Ar- 
drey’s newest play, Shadow of 
Heroes, now at the Piccadilly Thea- 
tre in London. Mr. Ardrey made his 
own last appearance in The Reporter 
in 1957, with a three-part series on 
Hollywood. Many of our readers will 
doubtless be surprised by what he re- 
ports from South Africa about hopes 
and dreams to be found within the 
Dutch Reformed Church. So are we, 
and that is one of the reasons we are 
happy to publish his article. .. . Dar- 
rell Berrigan, editor of the Bangkok 
World, is an American long resident 
in Thailand. . . . Thomas R. Ken- 
yon, also an American, has had 
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exceptional opportunity to study 
Pakistan at first hand. His article 
“Pakistan: A Land in Search of Na- 
tionality” appeared in our issue of 
November 28, 1957. . . . Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler (D., New York) 
is chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Nite Ake Nilsson is director of the 
l Russian Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm and an authority 
on Slavic literature. . . . Gerald 
Weales teaches drama at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and frequently 
writes on the movies for The Re- 
porter. He is the author of a chil- 
dren’s book, Miss Grimsbee Is a 
Witch (Atlantic-Little, Brown)... . 
Roland Gelatt, the author of The 
Fabulous Phonograph (Lippincott), 
is executive editor of High Fidelity. 
... Nerman Podhoretz, who was 
born in 1930, has made his mark as 
one of the most gifted of the postwar 
critics. He was formerly an editor 
at Commentary and is now free- 
lancing; his criticism has appeared 
in the New Yorker, Harper’s, and the 
New York Times. This is his first con- 
tribution to The Reporter. . . . Alfred 
Kazin, author of many books and 
recently co-editor of Emerson: A 
Modern Anthology (Dell and Hough- 
ton Mifflin), regularly contributes 
criticism to our pages. .. . Perry 
Miller is professor of American 
Literature at Harvard and the au- 
thor of The New England Mind 
(Harvard), and, most recently, of 
Consciousness at Concord (Houghton 
Mifflin). . . . John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, professor of economics at 
Harvard, has just published Journey 
to Poland and Yugoslavia: 1958 (Har- 
vard), which is based on an informal 
journal he kept while lecturing last 
spring. .. . William Harlan Hale, 
a former contributing editor of The 
Reporter is now managing editor at 
Horizon. He is the author of Horace 
Greeley: Voice of the People (Har- 
per). . . . Daniel Schorr is a CBS 
correspondent now stationed in 
Warsaw. 

Our cover, a Washington impres- 
sion, is by John Clift. 
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SPARTACUS was a third-genera- 
tion slave, a gladiator trained to 
fight for his life while the gilded 
youth and sated Roman aristo- 
crats watched in lustful glee. 

But there came a day when 
Spartacus rebelled against his in- 
human bondage. Fifty thousand 
slaves rallied behind him, and for 
four years held the proud legions 
of the mightiest army in the 
world at bay. . 

Howard Fast tells the story of 
Spartacus with the consummate 
skill that has made him one of 
the most popular authors in the 
world today. In scenes of blazing 
realism he gives you the pomp, 
the debauchery, the amorality 
and perversion of the aristoc- 
racy. With exquisite compassion 
he tells you of the plight of the 
slaves, who asked only for their 
freedom. 

This is a story that could have 
been written only by the author 
of Citizen Tom Paine, Freedom 
Road and Moses, Prince of 
Egypt. 


$3.95, now at your bookstore 
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EDITORIAL 





MAX ASCOLI 





A Long Way from °52 


ty ALWAYS HAPPENS, and this time 
more spectacularly than ever: the 
sovereign citizen is stunned when 
the voice of the sovereign people is 
heard. The outcome of the recent 
elections is very much as predicted. 
Yet the rites of the democratic proc- 
ess make all of us bow our heads in 
wonderment when the popular will 
asserts itself. This is the way de- 
mocracy works. Ours is very old and 
ingrained. We hardly know the hold 
its rites and ceremonial have on us. 

Perhaps it is in conformity with 
this ritual that a number of us as- 
sume an attitude of bored detach- 
ment while the campaign is on but, 
like everyone else, are stirred when 
that supreme enigmatic entity, in 
whose power we partake, answers 
the questions put to it. The answer, 
invariably, is a riddle. 

The task of suggesting various so- 
lutions to the riddle normally keeps 
a large number of people busy until 
the next elections. This time, the ef- 
fort had better be redoubled, for 
there is anger in the popular will. A 
number of leaders have been repu- 
diated, and though the reasons may 
be in part local or accidental, the 
nation-wide trend is antagonistic to 
the Republican Party. Two years of 
Congressional primacy are thus as- 
sured, but no amount of Congres- 
sional initiative can relieve a lame- 
duck administration from its ultimate 
Constitutional responsibilities. This 
condition of things does not make for 
forceful policies either at home or 
abroad at a time when the very sur- 
vival of the Alliance and of the na- 
tion is threatened by an exuberantly 
forceful enemy. 

The much used and abused remedy 
for national emergencies—bipartisan- 
ship—has already become a habit, 
and whatever novelty in bipar- 
tisanship can be expected during 
the coming session of Congress is 


likely to derive from the exaspera- 
tion with the Executive that prevails 
among a large number of Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats. 

In both parties the liberal wings 
have been considerably reinforced, 
and the burden of responsibility that 
has fallen on leaders in and out of Con- 
gress has been increased well beyond 
the obligation of the offices they 
hold. The Executive default has 
brought to the fore a number of ten- 
tative leaders and tentative ideas, all 
compelled to develop their poten- 
tialities in a very short time and 
against great odds. 


4 ings is why there is such a stirring 
quality in the results of the last 
elections. The various prospectors 
for the Presidency will face extreme- 
ly rigorous tests. Their actions or 
pronouncements will be projected 
against the background of a Presi- 
dency that cannot quite be consid- 
ered as fully exercised. No sane per- 
son can contemplate with any degree 
of equanimity the possibility that the 
next elections may be won by a man 
inclined to make a nominal or inter- 
mittent use of his leadership. 

In fact, all men who have now be- 
come holders of a sizable amount of 
power will have their mettle tested 
with unusual severity. This applies to 
those among the Democratic Con- 
gressional leaders, who, even if de- 
void of Presidential aspirations, must 
manage to keep their party united 
and at the same time free from re- 
bellion or blackmail by the extreme 
Southerners. This applies also to the 
heads of organized labor, whose re- 
joicing at the defeat of right-to-work 
legislation in many states should be 
tempered by the hardened anti-labor 
attitude in large sections of manage- 
ment—an attitude not likely to be 
mellowed by the recent political 
victories of labor. 


During the coming years, it will be 
singularly inadvisable for anybody 
whose authority has been directly or 
indirectly enhanced by the popular 
vote to take his position or his luck 
for granted.. Perhaps the time has 
come when political credit is getting 
tighter and will be granted only upon 
presentation of tangible securities. 
Perhaps the American people have 
learned their lesson: indecisiveness 
and vagueness of purpose are not re- 
quirements for the highest offices. 

Liberalism, to which such a discon- 
certingly large number of people 
claim allegiance, will also have to 
face exacting tasks in the coming 
years. To mention only one: the fight 
against inflation demands _institu- 
tional reforms designed to bring to- 
gether the powers of government, of 
business, of agriculture, and of labor, 
if ways are to be found to steady the 
value of the dollar. It cannot be 
steadied without sustained, concert- 
ed efforts, and such efforts demand 
planning, not superstitious reliance 
on chance. It is the task of liberals 
to see to it that planning is devised 
and executed by defining the spe- 
cific responsibilities of independent 
and correlated sources of authority. 
In the same way, it is up to liberals 
to find the solution to the problem 
raised by Edward R. Murrow in our 
last issue, for there are no reasons 
why the continuous profit of net- 
works, of advertising agencies, and 
of big business should require the 
debasement of public taste or of 
public intelligence. 


Ox THE WHOLE, the jolt produced 
by these most predicted and pre- 
dictable of elections has been thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Our democracy 
functions. There is a stupendous 
amount of work for liberals to do. 
The years ahead will be exceedingly 
arduous. But they can also be fun. 


THE REPORTER 
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Who Is Nixon, 
What Is He? 


DOUGLASS CATER 


| ynertomg sensed they were wit- 
nessing another “first” at a late 
October press conference in Minne- 
apolis when the Vice-President blew 
his top, peremptorily dismissed 
them, and strode, lips trembling, 
from the gathering. Covering Nixon 
over the years, they had seen a num- 
ber of variations on a theme of anger 
—sarcasm, scorn, contempt, offended 
righteousness. But there have been 
few examples of an uncontrolled re- 
action from this man who prides 
himself on his ability to keep a tight 
control on his emotions. 

“The only time to lose your tem- 
per . . . is when it’s deliberate,” he 
was once quoted in a Sunday maga- 
zine feature. Last summer he de- 
scribed his reactions during his har- 
rowing experiences in Peru and 
Venezuela to Stewart Alsop: “How 
did I feel? . . . While it is going on, 
I feel cold, matter-of-fact, analytical. 
... Then when I saw the soft answer 
would not work, that they wouldn’t 
let me speak, I allowed myself the 
luxury of showing my temper and 
called them cowards. It was delib- 
erate, letting my temper show—not 
that I didn’t really feel it...” 

Having got off the smooth-run- 
ning Nixon Campaign Special only 
two days earlier, I was interested to 
learn the cause of the Minneapolis 
outburst. Certainly, the tape record- 
ing of the press conference gave no 
obvious clues. In this as in other 
press conferences, there were no 
barbs in the questions put to Nixon. 
It is a curious fact that reporters 
tend to take on the semantic char- 
acteristics of the officials they cover 
regularly. With Truman they were 
terse and testy. At the Eisenhower 
press conferences they are wordy 
and frequently lose track of syntax. 
With Nixon they become glib. 


November 27, 1958 





Of course, during the campaign 
swing some touchy subjects did 
come up. There was the matter 
of Representative Patrick J. Hill- 
ings’s brazen assertion that Nixon 
would “assume the mantle of leader- 
ship” of the Republican Party on 
November 5. And Mrs. William 
Knowland had just called Goodwin 
Knight “macaroni-spined.” But this 
was nothing that Nixon couldn't 
handle with his usual facility. 


T was Philip Potter’s question that 
touched off the show of anger 
in Minneapolis. Nixon had declared 
that he disagreed completely with 
Southern Democrats on civil rights. 
Potter, the mild-mannered corre- 
spondent for the Baltimore Sun, sim- 
ply asked him to spell out his ideas 
on the subject. Potter referred to a 
petition made to the President the 
preceding week by a _ civil-rights 
group whom Eisenhower declined to 
receive. Granted, it was a sensitive 
subject, but not that sensitive for 
an old pro like Nixon. Potter had 
certainly not made what Nixon 
called “an insinuation that I have 
refused to discuss civil rights.” 

More likely, Nixon’s ire stemmed 
from an accumulation of things. He 
was tired, having got up at six-thirty 
that morning to greet the public on 
the Dave Garroway show; he had a 
cold (the sniffle was audible on the 
tape); he had been dogged by de- 
featist polls and divided Republi- 
cans all along the campaign circuit. 
In New York, a few days earlier, he 
had been politely given the leper 
treatment by Nelson Rockefeller’s 
entourage. His close friend Hillings’s 
indiscretion and Mrs. Knowland’s 
magnificent epithet about a fel- 
low Republican were two more indi- 
cations of the party’s disarray. 


But there was more to it than 
that. For as the 1958 campaign 
progressed, Nixon must also have 
had a foreboding of personal dis- 
aster. Here he was confronted by a 
crisis not so acute but infinitely 
more difficult to resolve than the one 
arising after the exposure of his 
“fund” in the midst of the 1952 
campaign. Then, he had been able 
to salvage the situation with a sin- 
gle television broadcast and some 
fancy backstage maneuvers. This 
time, such remedies were of little 
use. As one observer has remarked, 
“This time, he is confronted by two 
years of solid trouble, with a bank- 
rupt party, a weary and disillusioned 
President, and, for the first time, a 
formidable competitor.” 


Tricky Transformation 


The Vice-President had made a cal- 
culated decision that proved to be 
dead wrong. He had no choice, of 
course, but to wage a tireless cam- 
paign if he expected to be his party's 
nominee in 1960. But the kind of 
campaign he chose to wage helped 
stir up again Nixon’s peculiar image 
trouble. After the long and carefully 
arranged build-up of the new Nixon 
and, more recently, what might be 
called the newer Nixon, his cam- 
paigning revived the image of the 
old Nixon. Many noted the old snarl 
when he labeled the publication of 
statistics on the State Department's 
mail concerning Quemoy and Matsu 
as “the patent and deliberate effort 
of a State Department subordinate to 
undercut the Secretary of State and 
sabotage his policy.” When he is- 
sued his “clarification” on campaign 
tactics, newspapers all across the 
country reproduced a Herblock car- 
toon depicting Nixon, brickbat in 
hand, standing in the gutter and 
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telling a passerby, “Of course, if I 
had the top job, I'd act differently.” 

In point of fact, Nixon did not go 
as far as he had during the 
1954 (“Acheson College of Coward- 
ly Communist Containment”) cam- 
paign. He pointedly declined to 
identify the “radicals” who were 
threatening to turn government into 
a wild spending binge. He didn’t 
even join with Eisenhower in sin- 
gling out, without actually naming, 
freshman Senator William Proxmire 
(D., Wisconsin) as a prize example 
of the profligate. Early in the cam- 
paign, Nixon quoted Acheson as de- 
claring in 1950 that the United 
States would not defend Korea. Re- 
porter William Lawrence of the 
New York Times pointed out that 
Acheson had said no such thing. 
Thereafter, Nixon obligingly quoted 
Acheson as saying Korea lay outside 
America’s defense perimeter. (Which, 
of course, was not quite what Ache- 
son said either.) 

Throughout the campaign the 
Vice-President regularly announced, 
as though his personal reassurance 
was necessary, that “There is only 
one party of treason—the Commu- 
nist Party.” He bestowed the loving 
phrase “gallant warrior’ upon his 
bitter foe Truman. When a reporter 
quoted Nixon as saying that a “Tru- 
man-Acheson policy meant war,” a 
campaign aide irritably corrected 
him, pointing out that Truman's 
name was being left off the slogan 
this year. 

Still his moderation failed to get 
across. Those who have remained 
skeptical of his advertised growth 
into a “mature” politician noted the 
ad hominems, the “rotgut’ meta- 
phors, and the instinct for the jugu- 
lar. He refurbished the image of the 
character once labeled by Democrats, 
independents, and many Republi- 
cans as “Tricky Dick.” The image 
could be as fatal to his future ambi- 
tions as the image of “The Man 
Who Can't Win” was for Robert 
A. Taft's. 


Behind the Screens 


“The Vice-President is a unique of- 
ficial of government,” Nixon de- 
clared not long ago. “He has access 
to information in all areas but power 
in none.” This appraisal only tells 
the half of it. For the advent of 
Richard M. Nixon to the Vice- 
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Presidency has brought a remarkable 
transformation to this ancient burial 
chamber for politicians. Tradition- 
ally, the Vice-President has had 
limited alternatives. He could dis- 
appear ‘Throttlebottom-like from 
public view. He could achieve a cer- 
tain prominence by his stubborn 
antagonism to the President, as in 
the case of Jack Garner. He could 
use the office to pursue pet projects 
the way Henry Wallace did. He 
could become a traveling promoter 
of good causes in the fashion of Al- 
ben Barkley. 

But Nixon's arrival in the Vice- 
Presidency coincided with the full 
flowering of television, and he has 
applied many of TV’s techniques to 
develop the potential of his office. 
He has demonstrated that the Vice- 
President, if he is skillful, can ma- 
nipulate the fade-in and the fade- 
out, the filters and the cropping 
devices familiar to the cinematog- 
rapher. In times of crisis, he can 
even employ television’s technique 
of “going to black”—that is, he 
can remove the image from the 
screen altogether for a calculated 
interval. 

William S. White has remarked 
on this same phenomenon: “[Nix- 
on’s] curiously sheltered position— 
deeply in the Administration but 
not necessarily or always of it, and 
not directly accountable either to 
it or for its decisions—has meant 
that most of his actions have been 
made known on a leaked or ex- 
parte basis.” It is precisely in this 
area of journalism by leak that the 
press in Washington is most vulner- 
able. The reporter made privy to a 
confidence feels bound to extract 
every last ounce of publicity value 
from it. The same trifling anecdote 
can ricochet around town, gathering 
momentum as it moves from news 
item to Sunday feature page to full- 
dress magazine article. 

Consistency is not necessarily a 
prime objective of Nixon’s public re- 
lations. On March 14, Stewart Alsop 
reported that because of the reces- 
sion Nixon and Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell “wanted a $5,000,000,000 
tax cut to be announced by the 
White House at the beginning of 
the present week.” A few days later, 
the Christian Science Monitor cor- 
respondent in Chicago reported 
after an interview, “Mr. Nixon be- 


lieves that a tax cut is not timely 
yet.” The Vice-President thus reaped 
publicity benefits as the one dynam- 
ic member of the administration, 
while at the same time maintaining 
an appearance of strict loyalty to the 
administration’s position. And when 
campaign time arrived, he could 
without a qualm denounce those 
“prophets of disaster” who had pro- 
posed “panicky” economic measures. 


I SUCH A FASHION, the new Nixon 
has earned encomiums like “far- 
sighted,” “forceful,” and “formida- 
ble.” He has grown, we are told, in 
all directions at once. Even normally 
critical reporters have abandoned 
their customary precision in describ- 
ing this phenomenon. Richard L. 
Strout of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, who yields to no one as a 
trenchant commentator, recently 
described Nixon as “one of the most 
brilliant and intellectually gifted 
figures that American politics has 
produced in half a century.” 
Another observer has compared 
Nixon to Churchill as a “real intel- 
lectual.” As if to bolster the claim 
to erudition if not to intellectuality, 
the Vice-President has been quoted 
by Earl Mazo of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune as declaring: “I like to 
examine the lives of public figures, 
from Caesar, Genghis Khan and Na- 
poleon to Gladstone and Disraeli 
and the recent ones. I try particularly 
to find out how they dealt with pub- 
lic problems, how they arrived at de- 
cisions, and why they made mistakes.” 
Nixon’s recent utterances have con- 
tained such learned references as 
(to a Harvard Business School au- 
dience) “. . . The Roman poet said 
it two thousand years ago .. .” and 
(to Stewart Alsop) “There’s a quota- 
tion that expresses what I mean 
exactly. A German—was it Bismarck? 
No, I don’t think so. . . .” 
Jerry Building? 
The refashioning of Nixon cer- 
tainly goes beyond the reporter's 
craving for good copy. The re- 
porter in Washington today, much 
like reporter Henry Adams during 
Grant’s administration, seeks wist- 
fully the sources of creative energy 
that will enable our government to 
respond to the tremendous challenge 
it faces. Adams finally gave up the 
search and spent his remaining days 
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studying the great cathedral build- 
ers of the Middle Ages. The reporter 
today sometimes takes to building 
his own cathedrals. 

Nixon has furnished blueprints 
for such construction projects. With 
the ready consent of the President, 
he is the first Vice-President in his- 
tory to become a full-time student 
in an in-training program for the 
Presidency. As the popular press 
tirelessly points out, he sits in the 
high councils. During the Presi- 
dent’s illnesses, he has “presided” 
over the cabinet and the National 
Security Council. (Though there is a 
scarcity of knowledge about what 
this really means, since neither body 
may make decisions for the Presi- 
dent.) 

He has displayed remarkable ap- 
titudes. Those who have had a 
chance to observe the Vice-President 
close up have usually come away 
greatly impressed by his capacity to 
absorb and to articulate. Unlike 
Truman, who was in private as dog- 
matic, if not so belligerent, as he 
was in public, Nixon speaks an en- 
tirely different language within the 
intimate confines of the conference 
room. His off-the-cuff talk to a con- 
fidential briefing session of the elite 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment last year was a masterpiece of 
lucid commentary on the theme 
“Soviet Progress versus American 
Enterprise.” Although his exhorta- 
tions were not original but precisely 
along the lines of C.E.D.’s own pro- 
posals in previous years, he at least 
discussed the weighty issues succinct- 
ly and intelligently. 

In a confused era, Nixon creates 
a compelling effect. The fair-minded 
reporter's reaction is not only to be 
attracted by this persuasive man who 
speaks such obvious good sense but 
to grow doubtful about his own rec- 
ollections of an earlier Nixon. Last 
spring, the Vice-President invited the 
British correspondents in Washing- 
ton to dinner and an off-the-record 
discussion at his home. Afterward, 
Max Freedman of the Manchester 
Guardian cabled his impressions of 
“A hard, disciplined, able, growing 
mind,” and “a generous, constructive 
and spacious philosophy, akin to the 
vision which once led Senator Van- 
denberg.” Freedman concluded, “the 
Democrats . . . really must begin to ex- 
amine Mr. Nixon and not the malig- 
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nant myth of their own invention.” 
Since 1955 the same sort of thing has 
been said by a number of eminent 
reporters. 

Here, perhaps, has been Nixon’s 
greatest talent of all. He has not only 
been able to alter his image in the 
public mind but can even make the 
change retroactive. 


Legends and Lectures 


In September, 1957, Richard L. Wil- 
son wrote for Look magazine an 
article entitled “The Big Change in 
Richard Nixon.” His title was some- 
thing of a misnomer, for it turned 
out that Nixon had been a 
“changed” man all along. “Nixon 
has kept this quiet until now,” wrote 
Wilson, “but he lectured McCarthy 
several times.” (By the time of writ- 
ing, of course, McCarthy was long 
since dead.) The first lecture, it 
seems, took place in 1950, after the 
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Wisconsin senator charged the Ache- 
son State Department with keeping 
eighty or more “known Communists” 
on its payroll. “Your mistake,’ Sena- 
tor Nixon is quoted as telling Mc- 
Carthy, “is in calling these people 
Communists. You’d have been on 
much sounder ground to say they 
are sympathetic toward Communist 
points of view, are fellow travelers, 
or have Communist-front ties. Nev- 
er make a charge unless you can 
back it up. Always understate your 
case.” 

Later, as Vice-President, Nixon 
was equally free with his advice to 
McCarthy—and, one notes, equally 
preoccupied with tactical rather 
than moral precepts. “For your own 
good, you should devote yourself to 
other fields,” he tells McCarthy. 
“You should not be known as a 
one-shot senator.” As McCarthy's 
feud with the Army begins to ap- 
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proach its crisis, he intercedes, “I 
urge you to be more gracious toward 
[Army Secretary] Bob Stevens. .. . 
Don’t let this thing force the Presi- 
dent to make a break with you.” 

The Look article makes no men- 
tion of the fact that Nixon insti- 
gated the famous “chicken” lunch 
at which McCarthy completed his 
debasement of Stevens. 


| Ppa SUMMER, the Nixon archives 
were opened to throw new light 
on still other legends. In Stewart 
Alsop’s Saturday Evening Post arti- 
cle “The Mystery of Richard 
Nixon,” we are offered an intimate 
look at two critical episodes in 
Nixon's career at times when to all 
outward appearances he was totally 
dependent on the indulgence of Ei- 
senhower. The first was the cele- 
brated secret-fund crisis of 1952. The 
second occurred during the spring 
of 1956 when the President made 
noises about letting his protégé have 
a chance to gain more “administra- 
tive experience” in a cabinet post 
instead of running for a second term 
as Vice-President. 

Now we learn that far from being 
dependent, Nixon “with a sure, in- 
stinctive grasp of the political reali- 
ties, and a bold willingness to act 
upon them,” was the one who was 
calling the shots. Directly after Ei- 
senhower’s “clean as a_hound’s 
tooth” admonition, Nixon knew 
that he must “at all costs avoid be- 
ing summoned to judgment, like a 
naughty little boy .. .” He issued or- 
ders, promptly communicated to the 
Eisenhower campaign train, that he 
would in no circumstances speak to 
anyone except the general himself. 
Three nerve-racking days passed in 
silence while he maintained his ul- 
timatum. The evening of the third, 
the general telephoned him. The 
thirty-nine-year-old fledgling is de- 
scribed as giving the ex-conqueror 
of Europe a stiff lecture on practical 
politics, ending up with an admoni- 
tion of his own—the crude and fa- 
miliar one addressed to those who 
dally too long in the water closet. 

This was by no means the extent 
of Nixon domination. After his fa- 
mous television appeal to the nation, 
Eisenhower wired him to come to 
Wheeling, West Virginia, to help 
“complete the formulation of my 
personal decision.” This was just the 
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kind of “summons to be judged,” 
we are told, that Nixon was deter- 
mined to avoid at all costs. Alsop 
recounts in full detail how Nixon 
aide Murray Chotiner carried out a 
fantastic game of bluff with Repub- 
lican Chairman Arthur Summerfield. 
The Vice-Presidential nominee had 
no intention of going to Wheeling, 
announced Chotiner when Summer- 
field called him jubilantly after the 
public response to the telecast began 
pouring in. In fact, Chotiner had 
been obliged to tear up one tele- 
gram of resignation written by 
Nixon and he was not sure how long 
it would “stay torn.” The only hope 
was for Summerfield to obtain Eisen- 
hower’s advance blessing. Summer- 
field did and Nixon flew to Wheel- 
ing. By a “remarkably bold and 
aggressive line,” Nixon had got his 
way. 

Quite possibly these events took 
place exactly as reconstructed. But 
one cannot help noting that all this 
backstage maneuver did nothing at 
the time to remove the public im- 
pression of the youthful candidate 
being “summoned to judgment.” In 
fact, the tears Nixon shed on Know- 
land’s shoulder after Eisenhower 
had delivered his “Dick, you’re my 
boy” benediction only strengthened 
such an impression. 

Instead, the revelation of those 
episodes comes just as we witness 
the emergence of the “newer” 
Nixon. Now we see the “bold move 
of a brilliant professional _politi- 
cian” who never was simply a side- 
kick to a popular President. This is 
the man who in 1956 “took matters 
into his own hands” and forced Ei- 
senhower to concur in his “decision” 
to run for a second term; the man 
who during this last campaign is- 
sued a public communiqué to the 
President and the Secretary of State 
on how campaigns should and 
would be conducted. 


The Heir Apart... 


A short time before this year’s elec- 
tions, a highly placed Republican 
Party official told this reporter flat- 
ly, “I don’t care how well Rocke- 
feller does in New York or how bad 
a beating we take in California. 
Nixon is the nominee for 1960. No- 
body can stop him.” A second official 
in the same headquarters, not quite 
so highly placed but of longer ten- 


ure, also gave a convincing list of 
reasons why Nixon would get the 
nomination. Was it impossible to 
upset him? “Nothing is impossible 
in this party,” he retorted. “I saw 
Wendell Willkie, the most inept 
politician of our century, run off 
with the nomination in 1940. If he 
could do it, anybody can.” 

Nixon’s prospects do have a 
clinched look about them. Whatever 
his impact on the voters, his cam- 
paigning this fall renewed his ties 
with the party professionals all over 
the country. The defeats suffered by 
the party may paradoxically have 
strengthened rather than weakened 
these ties. For defeat frequently 
brings the reverse of Lord Acton’s 
axiom into play: power tends to cor- 
rupt but being out of power corrupts 
absolutely. High party affairs are apt 
to fall into the hands of the hacks. 
Nixon, through all his difficulties, 
has had no trouble dealing with the 
hacks. 

But there is an even more per- 
suasive reason for a monolithic unity 
of the Republican Party behind the 
Vice-President. He stands, according 
to the cliché, a single heartbeat from 
the White House. He is separated 
from the Presidency only by the 
brief time it would take an ailing 
Eisenhower to pen his resignation. 
If Nixon were to accede to the Presi- 
dency by default, the rules of party 
politics all but foreclose any intra- 
party challenge to his renomination 
in 1960. The grave uncertainty that 
this produces among party leaders 
may discourage initiatives on Rocke- 
feller’s behalf. 

From this viewpoint, Nixon has 
a pretty simple course of action. He 
needs only to continue what he be- 
gan with his tax speech at the Har- 
vard Business School early in Sep- 
tember—to issue a series of broad 
statements that will ring the changes 
among the various organized interest 
groups in the nation. Like the Har- 
vard tax speech, they need not be 
particularly original or daring. But 
they must be Nixon’s views as dis- 
tinct from the administration’s. 

His object, according to his parti- 
sans, will be to continue to strength- 
en the image of the newer Nixon. 
Neither to the right nor the left of 
Eisenhower, he must merely be apart 
from him. “Team” and “together- 
ness” will be passé words these next 
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two years. Friend Hillings was un- 
doubtedly speaking the gospel truth 
when he predicted Nixon’s assump- 
tion to party leadership the day 
after election. For the first time in 
history, a President who acts as if 
he couldn’t care less will experience 
the political debilitation of the Con- 
stitutional proviso against succeed- 
ing himself. 


... and the Rock-Strewn Path 


But let us examine the other side 
of the ledger. There are some who 
are convinced that “if the Lord 
spares [him] that long”—to use Eisen- 
hower’s oft-repeated estimate of his 
remaining tenure in office—Nixon 
may never attain the party’s nomina- 
tion, much less the White House. 
They cite everything from conven- 
tion statistics to a feeling in their 
bones to justify their conviction, But 
their fundamental belief, mingled 
perhaps with their hopes, is that the 
Vice-President will fail to sustain 
the image of a leader able and de- 
serving to be President. 

First of all, the business of cutting 
the Eisenhower apron strings may 
prove far more difficult than imag- 
ined. Judging by his first post-election 
press conference, the President is 
dead set on two final years of heels- 
dug-in economizing. “I think every 
place we are spending too much 
money,” he declared with the vexa- 
tion of a man firmly persuaded that 
he must insert the stopper or the 
whole nation will go down the 
drain. And not even the hard reality 
of the approaching missile age ap- 
peared to alter his determination. 

Such an interregnum will hardly 
offer an aspiring Vice-President the 
platform he needs for 1960, especial- 
ly when he must deal with a ram- 
pant Democratic majority in Con- 
gress. Yet in voicing disagreement, 
Nixon must play a careful game. To 
move too far out af the shadow 
would risk an open break with the 
President, who still holds at least a 
veto over the selection of the next 
nominee. 

At the same time, Nixon must 
somehow manage to outperform the 
most attractive new Republican poli- 
tician to appear for a long time. 
Nixon’s role is irrevocably cast in 
the wearisome and_ strife-ridden 
drama of Washington. Rockefeller 
will be able to stage a drama of his 
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own making in Albany. He can 
maintain the genuine apartness from 
the declining Eisenhower adminis- 
tration which Nixon can only pre- 
tend to. 

Viewed in retrospect, the Vice- 
President endured incredible hu- 
miliation by his much-publicized 
sortie into New York. Both he and 
the accompanying reporters had 
been forewarned that Rockefeller 
would not appear with him in pub- 
lic. He was obliged to outargue Re- 
publican State Chairman L. Judson 
Morhouse in order to keep his 
scheduled television appearance. All 
day in the Waldorf Towers, he and 
his aides remained incommunicado 
while they waited to learn if there 
would be any meeting with Rocke- 
feller at all. 

Only when his campaign plane 
was safely headed toward the Mid- 
dle West did Nixon call a press con- 
ference with the reporters on board 
to explain, “I advised him [Rocke- 
feller|—no, I didn’t advise him—I 
said I thought he should continue 
his campaign the way he _ has.” 
Wasn't he upset by Rockefeller’s de- 
lay until the very last minute to set 
up the brief breakfast get-together? 
“I’m not a sensitive fellow,” he de- 
clared, “I lost that years ago.” 

Why did he take this humiliation? 
Simply, one supposes, because the 
leading Presidential contender could 
not admit that he was unwelcome 
in the leading state in the Union. 
New York and its politicians have 
played a crucial role in every Re- 
publican convention since 1940. Its 
sources of party financing can make 
or break a_ candidate. Though 
Thomas E. Dewey is in semi-retire- 
ment, the power of his well-geared 
machine to manipulate conventions 
is still highly respected. 

All this Nixon knew. He knows, 
too, that Rockefeller’s overwhelming 
victory means that his chances of 
New York backing have practically 
vanished. It has also endangered the 
grudging support he had won 
among the liberal wing of the Re- 
publicans in Congress. 


Breen got the nomination un- 
less he does something nutty,” 
one Republican professional pre- 
dicted to me, “and he’s too smart to 
do anything nutty.” This belief in 
the Vice-President’s infallibility as a 


politician is widely held. But it is 
possible to agree that he has out- 
classed some rather dreary competi- 
tion and still to entertain doubts. 
Was it smart politics, for example, 
for Nixon to get so deeply involved 
in the California fratricide this fall? 
Though he denies it now, he helped 
thrust Knight out of the guberna- 
torial into the Senate race. Both 
Knight and Knowland supporters 
blame him in part for the resulting 
catastrophe. A smart politician, too, 
would have done a better job of 
winning at least respect among the 
Democrats in the Senate who will 
form the majority until 1962 or 
beyond. 


Upstaging from Off Stage 

As he plans ahead, Nixon must 
reckon with the publicity media 
that have served him so well in the 
past. In this age of fast and fleeting 
publicity, the merchants of modern 
mass communications are ready to 
discard the old and faded figure 
for someone who is fresh and inter- 
esting. Even on election night the 
TV diagnosticians showed a strong 
penchant for dismissing Nixon as 
the Rockefeller avalanche rolled in. 
Next day, the editor in charge of 
distribution for one of the largest 
publishers demanded solemnly in 
staff conference if a Nixon book in 
the works couldn't be displaced by 
one on the new governor-elect. He 
said he knew what the buyers were 
interested in. 

The public-relations job that 
faces Nixon will be the most difh- 
cult one he has yet known. If he is 
to be convincing to the voters, he 
must maintain the center stage 
while not creating the impression of 
always being on stage. He must 
achieve the highest form of art— 
the art that appears artless. He must 
project the image of the new or 
newer Nixon (depending on where 
you're starting from) while not ap- 
pearing to be tinkering with the 
slide projector. 

He is a talented and durable polli- 
tician. Yet there was something a 
little wistful about the huddled air- 
plane press conference when Nixon 
described his hasty breakfast with 
candidate Rockefeller. “I ate oat- 
meal,” he told reporters matter-of- 
factly. “Nelson had eggs. I’m watch- 
ing my cholesterol count. He isn’t.” 
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WHITE HOUSE: 


Polities 





Is So Confusing 


WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


yg SIX YEARS Now, Mr. Eisenhower 
has been working at this political 
thing, and he doesn’t seem to be get- 
ting much closer to understanding it 
than when he started. In the baffled 
remarks at his press conference on 
the morning after the elections, he 
showed once more what a wonderful 
contusion he can make of it all—a 
quite representative confusion, and 
therefore related to his own great 
personal appeal but not of much 
use in a political way to anyone else. 

His remarks came at the start of 
that struggle which always follows 
each election, the struggle to inter- 
pret the results. Sometimes this bat- 
tle can be almost as intense and as 
important as the one that preceded 
it: policies, candidates, and factions 
can win and lose by having victory 
or defeat convincingly ascribed to 
them. Among the victors, each group 
tries to find its own principles re- 
sponsible for the victory; in this 
Johnsonian moderation, for 
example, or forthright liberalism. 
(“The Democratic Party has won 
a mandate,” said Mr. Stevenson, pos- 
sibly to the surprise of some dairy 
farmers and others, “to provide the 
thoughtful and creative leadership 
our nation needs in this dangerous 
time.’’) 


case, 


4 bs STRUGGLE among the van- 
quished is even more intense, 
each faction trying to find the other 
one responsible for the defeat. While 
in one column of the New York 
Herald Tribune Roscoe Drummond 
finds modern Republicanism strong 
even in the parcy’s loss, just a col- 
umn away David Lawrence insists 
that Republicans can’t win when 
their modernism keeps hordes of 
true conservatives home from the 
polls. (The election provided a clue 
to the whereabouts of those hidden 
hordes of Taftian Republicans, by 
the way; they seem to be secreted 
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somewhere in the mesas of Arizona.) 

At 7:45 on the evening after the 
election, Edward R. Murrow ex- 
plained that the clearest meaning in 
the election was the defeat of con- 
servative Republicanism, but three- 
quarters of an hour earlier Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., had advanced a much 
more striking, if less convincing, ar- 
gument exactly to the contrary. The 
Republicans won, he said, when 
they were independent of Eisenhow- 
er and true to Republican prin- 
ciples (Goldwater, Hruska, and—well 
—Keating) , and they lost when they 








tried to follow Eisenhower into a 
hyphenated me-too “modern” Re- 
publicanism indistinguishable from 
Democratic radicalism (Thye, Pot- 
ter, Payne, and even Watkins). Mr. 
Lewis managed somehow to wind 
this interpretation around the de- 
feat of Malone, Barrett, and Bricker 
(in these races there was a close fin- 
ish, or overconfidence, or something) 
and the victory of Rockefeller and 
Scott (these didn’t involve national 
issues). Never mind about Know- 
land. Mr. Lewis’s whole analysis was 
a work of awe-inspiring ingenuity. 


M* EIsENHOWER'S interpretation 
was impressive for quite differ- 
ent reasons. Like Mr. Lewis, he is 
consistent, but his consistency serves 
no Republican faction. Though 
verbally firm in his desire to pro- 
mote a “modern Republicanism,” he 
was his usual amorphous self in re- 


lating that desire to the election 
returns. His remarks really link him 
not to a new Republicanism but to 
an old Americanism: to the sturdy 
tradition that finds politics baffling 
and tries to deal with its shifting 
and limited conflicts over policy 
with huge, static, noncontroversial, 
and usually inapplicable words about 
character, personal relations, and 
broad (very broad) principle. 

One could see it in the President’s 
repeated insistence that he had been 
“preaching” exactly the same thing 
for six years, as though the constancy 
of his own rhetoric ought to have 
been matched by an equally constant 
support on the part of the public, 
and as though the purity of doctrine 
preached, rather than the effect of 
action taken or not taken, should 
have been the test. One could see it, 
too, in the perplexed reference to a 
“complete reversal” in 1958 of the 
1956 results: there is a curious 
pathos in this popular hero's lack of 
comprehension of the nonpolitical 
bases of his own victories. Apparent- 
ly he will continue to the end to 
believe that his good American 
friends voted not for him (to believe 
that, he said after the 1956 election, 
would be “egotistical”) but for the 
“principles” of “modern Republican- 
ism.” How difficult that would be 
was clear from the same press con- 
ference: Republicanism seemed to 
consist in being for peace, in keep- 
ing the economy on an even keel, 
and—with rather sudden urgency—in 
non-spending; modernity seemed to 
extend all the way over to John 
Bricker. 

That last matter really showed in 
a clear light Mr. Eisenhower's trou- 
ble with the mysteries of politics. 
Asked whether the absence of such 
men as Senators Malone and Bricker 
might not actually make it easier to 
pass some programs of his own, such 
as foreign aid, he said he would not 
want to predict about that. Except for 
the one thing of the Bricker amend- 
ment, he felt that he and the senator 
were rather in the same camp; cer- 
tainly their personal relations were 
friendly, and he wasn’t going to do 
anything so tasteless and unfriendly 
as actually to look up the man’s vot- 
ing record. 

What new Republicanism needs, 
to get off the ground, is a new 
Republican. 


THE REPORTER 











NEW_YORK: 


The Hunch That Paid Off 
For Nelson Rockefeller 


LEO EGAN 


aes ENTIRE Rockefeller campaign 
started from a hunch: the as- 
sumption that a sufficiently vigorous 
Republican candidate could buck 
the nation-wide trend if he con- 
vinced the voters that he didn’t 
actually have much in common with 
his party’s other candidates. It 
worked. Although the trend against 
his party turned out to be even 
stronger than had been anticipated, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller defeated Gov- 
ernor Harriman by more than half 
a million votes. 

The victory was certainly a per- 
sonal one, but a fair share of the 
credit must go to L. Judson Mor- 
house, the Republican state chair- 
man in New York. Some time ago 
Morhouse concluded that the only 
hope of defeating Harriman lay in 
the nomination of what he calls a 
“Triple A” candidate—able, +ggres- 
sive, and attractive. At forty-four, 
Morhouse combines an Ivy League 
polish (he went to Middlebury in 
Vermont) with the comfortable man- 
ner of a country lawyer (he prepared 
for the bar examinations in the old- 
fashioned way by reading Blackstone 
as a clerk in a small-town law office). 
He lives in Ticonderoga (pop. 5,204) 
on Lake Champlain, where he has a 
real-estate office and indulges in his 
hobby as an amateur flier. After 
modest beginnings in politics—jus- 
tice of the peace and state assembly- 
man—Morhouse attracted the atten- 
tion of Governor Dewey, who picked 
him out for the job of state chair- 
man in 1954. 

The Rockefeller-Morhouse _asso- 
ciation began almost accidentally 
just after the 1956 Presidential cam- 
paign. The state chairman had as- 
sembled a group of wealthy Repub- 
licans, Rockefeller among them, to 
discuss ways of paying off the cam- 
paign deficit. After the meeting Mor- 
house and Rockefeller found them- 
selves standing together on a Fifth 
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Avenue curb trying to flag down 
taxis. They fell into conversation, 
suspended their taxi hunt, and stood 
on the sidewalk nearly half an hour 
discussing their party’s future. 
Morhouse knew, of course, that 
he was not talking to just another 
rich Republican. As a special assist- 
ant to the President on foreign pol- 
icy, Rockefeller had helped in the 
development of Mr. Eisenhower's 
“Atoms for Peace” proposal and the 
“Open Skies” plan for disarmament 
inspection that was put forth at the 
Geneva Conference. Rockefeller had 
had frequent clashes with Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey and Budget Di- 
rector Dodge, who complained that 
his ideas would cost too much 
money, and with Under Secretary of 
State Hoover, who dismissed many 
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of them as_starry-eyed. Finally 
Rockefeller had resigned, apparently 
convinced that he was getting no- 
where and that he could exert more 
effective political pressure as a pri- 
vate citizen. Until this year’s cam- 
paign began, Rockefeller spent a 
good deal of his time clarifying his 
own ideas—and also giving them 
wide publicity—through the series of 
“Rockefeller Reports” that he has 
sponsored with his brothers. 


_— POSSIBILITY of Rockefeller’s 
running for office was not dis- 
cussed during the sidewalk chat with 
Morhouse in 1956. But the thought 
had certainly begun to stir in the 
minds of both men. As a cautious 
test of his own interest in Rockefel- 
ler’s potential as a candidate, Mor- 
house got him appointed to a special 
commission set up by the state legis- 


lature to revise the state constitu- 
tion. Governor Harriman, confident 
that there was no danger in making 
Rockefeller prominent in state af- 
fairs, proposed him as chairman of 
the commission, and Morhouse 
readily agreed. 

The reaction to Rockefeller at 
commission hearings around the 
state convinced Morhouse that he 
was on the right track. His next job 
was to convince Republican county 
chairmen. It wasn’t easy: many of 
them were disturbed by reports of 
Rockefeller’s liberal views, and oth- 
ers regarded the Rockefeller wealth 
and family name as a liability. 

Although the prospects of victory 
did not seem bright, a contest devel- 
oped for the Republican guberna- 
torial nomination. Aside from Rocke- 
feller, there were Leonard W. Hall, 
former Republican national chair- 
man, and State Senator Walter 
J. Mahoney, the legislature’s Re- 
publican strong man. By visiting 
enough counties and talking to 
enough county chairmen and local 
Republicans, Rockefeller was able to 
eliminate his rivals one by one and 
clinch his own nomination before 
the convention met. In this way 
Rockefeller avoided a _ disruptive 
convention battle and absolved him- 
self of any suspicion that he was the 
hand-picked candidate of the bosses. 


Help from Harriman 
Rockefeller’s personality was certain- 
ly an asset in the campaign, but it 
took a lot of hard work to make the 
voting public aware of it. Six months 
ago Nelson Rockefeller was not a 
particularly well-known man in the 
state of New York. Scientific polls 
and other sampling techniques had 
confirmed the Rockefeller-Morhouse 
thesis that the best chance of elect- 
ing a Republican governor lay in 
portraying the candidate as basically 
nonpartisan. Governor Harriman, 
for reasons that may be mystifying 
to many Democrats, co-operated ful- 
ly in establishing a sharp contrast. 
His campaign appearances with for- 
mer President Truman and Adlai 
E. Stevenson, his drumfire campaign 
against President Eisenhower, and 
his frequent use of New Deal and 
Fair Deal phrases all served to un 
derscore his own partisanship. 

The polls and samplings also indi 
cated a need to convince voters that 
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Rockeleller’s wealth had not put him 
out of touch with the problems of 
the average citizen—in short, that he 
was not just a stuffed shirt. This 
could be done on a limited scale by 
sending the candidate on handshak- 
ing tours and getting him to meet 
people on the streets and in factories. 
But how could this essentially retail 
appeal to the voters be converted 
into a wholesale operation in order 
to reach hundreds of thousands of 
voters during the campaign? The 
answer was provided by two men— 
Thomas Losee, a corporate vice- 
president of the McCann-Erickson ad- 
vertising agency, whose Marschalk & 
Pratt Division handled the Rocke- 
feller campaign advertising account, 
and Sylvester (Pat) Weaver, a Dart- 
mouth classmate of Rockefeller’s and 
former president of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Their sug- 
gestion was simply to send a crew of 
cameramen and tape recorders along 
with Rockefeller on his handshaking 
tours. The best interviews were later 
put on the air, and the results were 
impressive. 


7 NONPARTISAN CONCEPT was 
strictly observed in all billboard, 
car-card, and newspaper ads during 
the campaign. Rockefeller was never 
identified as a Republican, only as a 
man who would bring vigor and 
vitality to the state government. 

Every medium of modern commu- 
nication was used. Thus, foreign- 
language radio stations sent a 
constant barrage of Rockefeller prop- 
aganda to listeners the Republicans 
had never tried to reach before, re- 
minding them of how much the “old 
country” had been helped by the 
philanthropic activities of Nelson 
Rockefeller or institutions connected 
with his family. 

Rockefeller insisted on maintain- 
ing active personal supervision over 
all these merchandising tactics. To 
the disappointment of some advisers, 
he turned down one singing jingle 
as “too soapy.” And for his part, 
Morhouse kept a close watch on the 
results by means of opinion sam- 
plings. The Republican state chair- 
man’s faith in the value of polls was 
acquired from former Governor 
Dewey, a pioneer in their use as 
campaign guides. 

Shortly before Rockefeller an- 
nounced his candidacy for the nomi- 
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nation, these polls had shown Har- 
riman so far out in front that 
he looked like a landslide winner. 
He was the choice of sixty per cent 
of the voters. In a test with Rocke- 
feller as his possible opponent, a mid- 
June poll showed Harriman getting 
fifty-one per cent of the vote, Rocke- 
feller thirty-three, and the remaining 
sixteen per cent undecided. By the 
end of July, presumably as a conse- 
quence of the attention attracted by 
the Republican contest for the nomi- 
nation, the Harriman percentage had 
dropped to forty-two and Rocke- 
feller’s had increased to thirty-nine. 
Harriman’s edge was maintained un- 
til the Democratic convention. But 
the very next poll taken showed Har- 
riman and Rockefeller running neck 
and neck. Apparently what had 
pulled Harriman down was his in- 
effectual opposition to Tammany 
leader Carmine De Sapio over the 
choice of a Senate candidate. 

The effect of Rockefeller’s hand- 
shaking tours, his visits to factories 
and delicatessens, and the television 
shorts began to show up in the Oc- 
tober polls. One taken in mid- 
month showed him definitely ahead 
for the first time. Rockefeller reached 
his peak in these polls on October 
22, about two weeks before the 
election, A poll taken during the 
final week showed Harriman begin- 
ning to gain ground for the first 
time, even though the gain was 
slight. This was attributed to the 
shift in Democratic tactics in the 
final days of the campaign: Harri- 
man stopped emphasizing the sins 
of President Eisenhower and con- 
centrated on bread-and-butter ques- 
tions such as rent control and transit 
fares, two subjects of lively concern 
in New York City. But the shift came 
too late, and some of Harriman’s 
attacks on Rockefeller may actu- 
ally have cost him a few votes: 
Dorothy Schiff, publisher of the New 
York Post, withdrew her paper’s sup- 
port of Harriman at the last minute. 


Uncle Dan Was Right 


But polls don’t decide elections, and 
the only voter preferences that 
count are cast in the ballot box. The 
final and by no means least impor- 
tant element in Rockefeller’s cam- 
paign was Morhouse’s get-out-the- 
vote drive. Dan O'Connell, whose 
Albany Democratic machine is one 





of the few survivors of an earlier po- 
litical age, is authority for the state- 
ment that the bigger the vote in New 
York State, the better are Republi- 
can chances. How right he is was 
demonstrated on election day, when 
the state vote reached 5,700,000, an 
all-time high for a non-Presidentiai 
year. In 1954, the year in which 
Harriman won last time, the vote 
was less than 5,250,000. Since Harri- 
man got almost the same number of 
votes in each election, it seems pretty 
clear that Rockefeller’s margin of 
victory was derived largely from the 
increase in total ballots cast. 

The most effective device Mor- 
house used for getting out the vote 
was the telephone call. In Nassau 
County, a commuters’ residential 
area on Long Island, a corps of 
sixty-five telephone solicitors was 
trained and put to work calling more 
than 100,000 enrolled Republicans 
during the last week of the cam- 
paign. Mass telephone appeals have 
been made before, but the difference 
this time lay in the fact that the calls 
were two-way conversations. The 
voters were invited to talk about 
what they thought the important is- 
sues in the campaign should be. Not 
only did the Nassau telephone cam- 
paign get Republicans to turn out; 
it also brought to light situations 
that might have hurt the Republican 
candidate’s chances and, to the sur- 
prise of the organizers, brought in 
substantial voluntary contributions 
to a far from penurious campaign. 


poner Rockefeller and Mor- 
house played a hunch in this 
year’s campaign, they have both 
demonstrated that they are eminently 
practical politicians. We can prob- 
ably take at face value Governor- 
elect Rockefeller’s claim that he is 
not wasting any time worrying about 
1960 and that his future plans are 
bound up entirely in the difficult 
business of finding “bold but practi- 
cal” solutions to the problems that 
face New York right now. The op- 
portunities to go higher are obvious. 
But Rockefeller is certainly shrewd 
enough to realize that whatever the 
future may hold for him will depend 
on what he is able to do in the pres- 
ent. Personality may have been 
largely responsible for his first elec- 
toral victory, but it will take per- 
formance to win the next. 
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CALIFORNIA: 





To the Victors Belongs 


The Empty Treasury 


HALE CHAMPION 


a LONG YEARS of hunger and 
privation, California’s euphoric 
Democrats sit around the victory 
banquet table. They have just had 
a most satisfying dinner, and no 
ghost has yet made his presence 
known. But there is nevertheless a 
haunting uncertainty in the air. For 
despite all the splendor of their tri- 
umph, the Democrats have not yet 
established anything like conclusive 
control of California’s vast and grow- 
ing political strength. Moreover, 
their leadership may not be up to 
the difficult task of doing so. 

The Democratic Party in Califor- 
nia has been building carefully and 
well since 1952, largely with the 
youthful energy and enthusiasm 
brought into the party that year by 
the first campaign of Adlai Steven- 
son. It has developed a state-wide 
party voluntary organization of some 
forty thousand precinct workers, an 
organization oriented to ideas rather 
than jobs. This unique mass organi- 
zation, the California Democratic 
Council, is shrewdly integrated at 
most levels with the statutory party 
organization, and their leaderships, 
working together, had helped bring 
the party's legislative strength almost 
to parity with that of the Republi- 
cans even before the 1958 campaign. 

Significantly, they had also helped 
restore partisanship in a state in 
which Hiram Johnson and Earl 
Warren had come close to destroying 
it. Johnson's peculiar device, the so- 
called “crossfiling” primary system 
in which California candidates could 
seek the nomination of both parties 
at the same time, is still in opera- 
tion. But it is no longer so useful 
to well-known G.O.P. incumbents 
because of two recent changes made 
by the Democrats. The first, inaugu- 
rated by referendum two years ago, 
required that the crossfiling candi- 
date must identify his party on the 
ballot, something he didn’t have to 
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do before. Secondly, the C.D.C., as 
the Council is usually known, came 
up with an effective pre-primary 
endorsement technique to concen- 
trate most of the party's strength 
behind one candidate in the pri- 
maries. Where happy Republican in- 
cumbents, their own party nomina- 
tions assured, once coasted to victory 
or near-victory in Democratic pri- 
maries against often divided Demo- 
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cratic opposition, they now usually 
find themselves up against a single 
strongly backed candidate. 

But even these factors are not so 
firm as they seem. The Democrats 
have 1,200,000 more registered voters 
than the Republicans. Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown won the governorship 
by just about 1,000,000, and there 
is a natural tendency to assume a 
near party-line vote. But with one 
exception, other state-wide Demo- 
cratic candidates drew far fewer 
votes than Brown. The fact is that 
Brown, the victorious Democrat, 
was much more in the image of 
such moderate Republican favorites 
of the past as Warren and Johnson 
than was Knowland, the defeated 
“radical right-wing” Republican. 
Who can guess what California’s 
voters may do in the future if con- 
fronted by a match between a mod- 
erate Republican and a moderate 
Democrat? 

If this election didn’t provide an 


authoritative answer to the future of 
California politics, perhaps what 
happens between now and 1960 will. 
During those two years, the Demo- 
crats have a chance to resolve most 
of their present problems in their 
own favor. 


Problems and Leaders 


What are the California Democratic 
Party’s prospective major problems 
and what is the potential for their 
solution? 

Leadership ranks at the top of the 
list. Pat Brown is much better than 
Time magazine’s “Just Plain Pat,” 
but there was truth as well as dis- 
tortion in that caricature. His spec- 
tacular victory over Knowland does 
not make him a giant killer—it hap- 
pened that Knowland turned out 
not to be a giant. He has had a 
fairly successful career in _ lesser 
posts. For seven years as district at- 
torney in San Francisco and for 
eight years as state attorney general, 
he has pretty much stayed out of 
trouble and done his job. He is 
energetic, but he is also excessively 
cautious. Caution may be vital to 
political survival in minor offices, 
but it can bring political ruin to a 
man in a position requiring strong, 
positive leadership. Newspapermen 
know Brown as an honest, fair- 
minded, and moderately able fellow 
who, when he finds himself com- 
pelled to act, usually does the right 
thing—especially if the right thing 
isn’t too hard to do. 

Some of the credit for Brown's 
victory must unquestionably go to 
a young former utilities corporation 
lawyer, thirty-five-year-old Fred Dut- 
ton, who was drawn into politics a 
few years ago by the charin of Adlai 
Stevenson. Dutton’s first big polit- 
ical job was as Stevenson’s Southern 
California campaign manager in 
1956. As Brown’s campaign mana- 
ger, he did an organizational and 
policy job that earned him some en- 
emies (something Brown would be 
better off earning more of one of 
these days), but also gained him an 
enviable reputation as the best of 
the party’s new “pros” in California. 
He is moving with Brown to Sacra- 
mento as his executive secretary, but 
whether he will remain as influen- 
tial as he was during the campaign 
remains a question. He is more com- 
mitted to ideas and ideals than is 











Brown. Even in the hurly-burly of 
the campaign, he reached for a per- 
fection of performance that made 
some who worked with him, includ- 
ing Brown, uncomfortable at times. 


EXT TO Brown on the leadership 

ladder one would have to put 
Clair Engle. The forty-seven-year-old 
Engle ought to become a senatorial 
fixture: a man who comes to the Sen- 
ate just after being the powerful and 
adroit chairman of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and a member of Sam Rayburn’s 
inner circle (Engle even tends to 
talk in Texas jargon) is not really 
a freshman. But he has _handi- 
caps when considered as the poten- 
tial top leader of the party in the 
state. He has no mass base of popu- 
lar support in the party at large. If, 
for instance, State Senator Richard 
Richards of Los Angeles County had 
sought the Democratic senatorial 
nomination, it seems almost certain 
he could have had it. Engle has ex- 
perience, intelligence, and ability; 
yet a lot of people who observed 
him up close during the campaign 
saw the salty folksiness that helped 
in his home Congressional district 
up in the “cow counties” of the 
Sierra, but not his other attributes. 
It must be conceded that he often 
didn't display them. 

Perhaps next in line comes Rich- 
ards. Many in Southern California 
see in him the greatest available 
potential for the near future. Rich- 
ards is forty-one, a speaker of some 
eloquence and a man of maturing 
political intelligence. Most impor- 
tant of all, he holds by steadily in- 
creasing majorities his state senate 
seat from Los Angeles County. That 
means he holds, almost as a political 
fief, the home of forty-two per cent 
of California’s voters. Increasingly, 
Los Angeles is the political power- 
house of the state, and increasingly 
Richards knows where to find the 
switches in the powerhouse. His 
next shot at a major office—he lost 
a respectable race to G.O.P. Senator 
Thomas Kuchel in 1956—will come 
in 1962. He can either run again 
against Kuchel or, if Brown is not 
up for re-election, seek the gover- 
norship. Richards also has’ the ad- 
vantage of old ties to the C.D.C. 
and could expect that group’s active 
support in almost any venture. 
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A fourth important figure is Stan- 
ley Mosk, the new attorney general. 
He was a sort of “boy wonder” 
under Culbert L. Olson in the last 
chaotic Democratic administration 
of California from 1939 to 1943, and 
since then has been a superior court 
judge and a good one. His amazing 
success against Representative Pat- 
rick J. Hillings has made people 
take another look at him politically, 
and he conceivably could use the 
attorney general’s job as a spring- 
board, after the fashion of Warren 
and Brown. What happens may de- 
pend on his role in the Brown ad- 
ministration. There are signs that 
it may be a very important one. 


Brown’s Study 


Other men, of course, offer possibil- 
ities. But for the moment, anyway, 
the leader will be Brown, aided by 
Dutton. How well can he be expect- 
ed to deal with his major problems? 

Because Brown is the head of a 
victorious party, he has intraparty 
problems. He must convince skepti- 
cal C.D.C. workers and others that 
they have won more than a famous 
victory in his election. If his ap- 





pointments are good and his initial 
legislative program is “progressive,” 
these ideologically oriented politi- 
cians will be half satisfied. What 
would make their satisfaction com- 
plete is some assurance that Brown 
and Dutton don’t think their job is 


over just because the Democrats 
are in office in California. If Brown 
alienates C.D.C.’ers with a lackluster 
program or dismisses them as un- 
necessary to the future of the party, 
he will make a fateful mistake. The 
C.D.C. or something else that will 
channel the same energies and en- 
thusiasms, is badly needed. As an 
organization it is not all good, but 
Brown had better find a way to re- 
tain its friendship. 

More crucial, however, are the 
problems of state government. The 
Democrats have inherited an empty 
state treasury from Governor Knight, 
whose inadequacies are just begin- 
ning to be revealed. As a result the 





Democrats are going to have to do 
something drastic and unpopular 
about taxes. They must also deal 
with an impasse on water problems 
between Northern California and 
Southern California that developed 
during the Knight administration 
and is now fraught with political 
peril. During the campaign, Brown 
stayed away from commitments on 
both problems, so he has working 
room. If he can persuade people of 
the difficulties under which he is 
taking over as governor, they may 
forgive him a new tax or two, and 
perhaps even a water solution that 
doesn’t fully satisfy anybody. This 
is the kind of task for which Brown 
is best fitted. His fair-mindedness 
and his talent for compromise may 
help both him and the Democrats 
through this very delicate situation. 


Good First Act 


With all this and more to think 
about, and all the work there is to 
do, it will be 1960 before Brown has 
time to look up. And yet look up 
before then he must, both for his 
party and for himself. Perhaps 1960 
will be the most important year 
in the history of his party in Cali- 
fornia. If the Democrats can retain 
control of the assembly that year 
(continued control of the state sen- 
ate seems certain), they will conduct 
the 1961 decennial reapportionment 
of Congressional and legislative dis- 
tricts. The importance of this just 
cannot be exaggerated. In 1960, 
California’s continuing population 
boom will entitle the state to at 
least seven more members of the 
House of Representatives, increasing 
the delegation from thirty to thirty- 
seven or more. By using the new 
seats and undoing a careful G.O.P. 
gerrymandering done in 1951, those 
in charge of the 1961 reapportion- 
ment may well shape the whole fu- 
ture political history of the state. 
Also at stake is control of the legis- 
lature—the key to Republican power 
in the state for the last half century. 


Fe IN ALL, California will offer 
fascinating political drama for 
the next two years. The 1958 elec- 
tions were a fine first act, but no 
more. What happens between now 
and 1960 will determine whether 
California’s Democrats really have a 
long-run production on their hands. 
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OHIO: 


The Battle Bricker 
Didn’t Want to Fight 


JAMES A. MAXWELL 


L poy Senator John W. Bricker 
of Ohio emerged from a long 
meeting with state Republican lead- 
ers and members of the Ohio Right- 
to-Work Committee at Cincinnati’s 
Queen City Club one evening last 
summer, he wore the grimly un- 
happy expression of a sprinter who 
has just been notified that he would 
have to run the hundred-yard dash in 
Army shoes. 

None of the other members of the 
group would tell reporters what had 
been discussed, but the senator 
frankly said that he had been spend- 
ing the past few hours arguing 
against putting a_ right-to-work 
amendment on the ballot in a Con- 
gressional election. He had lost the 
argument. 

Later, he told friends that pro- 
ponents of the measure were making 
a disastrous blunder by insisting 
upon a vote this year and that the 
entire Republican slate of candi- 
dates, including himself, was in 
grave danger of defeat. Perhaps if 
Bricker had not added his name to 
the list of possible losers, his warn- 
ing would have carried greater 
weight. To Ohioans, the defeat of 
the senator seemed as remote as Lake 
Erie’s becoming a desert. 


_——- John Bricker joined the 
politically unemployed on No- 
vember 5, he had at least the gloomy 
satisfaction of knowing that he was 
a prophet of painful accuracy. The 
Democrats elected Stephen M. Young 
to replace Bricker, won control of 
both houses of the Ohio legislature, 
gained three Congressional seats, and 
made Michael V. Di Salle governor. 

Almost no one, it seems, had even 
remotely estimated the impact of the 
right-to-work issue upon the elec- 
tion. Labor was cautiously opti- 
mistic and the newspaper polls sup- 
ported this position. Instead of a 
close contest, however, the voters, in 
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the largest non-Presidential year 
turnout in Ohio’s history, swamped 
the proposal to outlaw the union 
shop by a vote of nearly two to one. 


‘It’s as Simple as That’ 


The day after the election, Ray C. 
Bliss, state G.O.P. chairman, placed 
the blame for the Republican rout 
squarely upon the right-to-work issue. 
Bliss said that he had repeatedly 
warned that it might lead to defeat. 
Another G.O.P. official, who asked 
not to be named, was blunt and bit- 
ter when I asked him why Bricker 
and C, William O'Neill, running for 
re-election as governor, had volun- 
teered their support to the issue 
when it was not even part of the 
Republican platform. “The guys 
who supply the money for the party 
in this state demanded it,” he said. 
“It’s as simple as that.” 

This political miscalculation en- 
abled organized labor to deliver, for 
the first time in Ohio, a substantial 
block of votes. Formerly, in this 
highly conservative state, unions 
have been unable to demonstrate any 
real power at the polls. In 1950, for 
example, when labor conducted an 
all-out campaign to defeat the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, the result 
was a fiasco. In the 1958 campaign, 
however, union leaders were able to 
present the right-to-work proposal 
as a bread-and-butter issue. In labor's 
well-financed campaign, heavy stress 
was placed upon the lowering of 
wages and standard of living that 
allegedly would result if the amend- 
ment passed. This argument was 
obviously effective with rank-and- 
file union members and also with 
hundreds of thousands of other 
Ohioans who have never held union 
cards. 

Of course there wcre other factors: 
unemployment, dissatisfaction with 
the Eisenhower foreign policy and 
with the Benson farm program. How- 


ever, the fact that Bricker, the only 
national candidate in the state who 
actively supported right to work, and 
the G.O.P. state ticket were both 
hard hit, while the Republican can- 
didates for the House of Represent- 
atives fared comparatively well, in- 
dicates that advocacy of the right to 
work was the major handicap. Most 
of the Republican candidates for the 
House of Representatives remained 
discreetly silent. 

This pattern of voting was well il- 
lustrated in Hamilton County (Cin- 
cinnati), Ohio’s staunchest bastion 
of Republicanism. In election after 
election, this county has provided 
the huge Republican majorities that 
have turned defeat into victory for 
candidates who have run poorly in 
other parts of the state. 

‘I've Always Been a Republican’ 

Two years ago, O'Neill carried 
Hamilton County by a tremendous 
majority. In this past election, he 
lost by nearly ten thousand votes. 
When Bricker ran for the Senate in 
1952, he carried the county by about 
70,000. This year, his majority was 
less than a third of that figure. Also, 
for the first time in ten years, the 
Democrats were able to elect three 
Hamilton County representatives out 
of nine to the general assembly. Nor- 
mally, Democratic candidates for 
state and county offices have as little 
chance of success in Cincinnati as 
would a fervent integrationist Re- 
publican in Mississippi. 

“I've always been a Republican,” 
one union member in Cincinnati 
told me, “and I voted for O'Neill 
and Bricker the last time they were 
up. But then this right-to-work thing 
came up and that was aimed right 
at me and my family. I was still go- 
ing to vote for O'Neill and Bricker, 
but when they came out for the 


. union-busting idea, I said to hell 


with them.” Apparently, many other 
workers in the county and _ state 
shared this sentiment. 

Right-to-work proposals were 
turned down in five of the six states 
in which the issue was on the ballot. 
In most of them, candidates who 
backed the measure paid a heavy 
penalty. 

For the present, support of a right- 
to-work law in an industrial state is, 
if not political suicide, at least a 
form of Russian roulette. 
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They Didn’t Want 
A Man of Reason 


HARRY S. ASHMORE 


yew Hays is a raconteur of note 
who has practiced his art for 
sixteen years on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and for 
even longer in the pulpits of Baptist 
churches, over which he currently 
presides as lay president of the vast 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

He likes to tell of a character in 
his home town of Russellville, Ar- 
kansas, who was afflicted with an 
impressive list of infirmities. The 
townsfolk would commonly greet the 
old gentleman as he hobbled down 
the street with, “How are you today, 
Uncle Billy?” And Uncle Billy would 
reply, “Son, are you sure you got 
time for the answer?” 

It would doubtless take Brooks 
Hays a long time to list his own 
afflictions in the wake of Novem- 
ber 4. It is a bitter dose for a senior 
congressman to go down in de- 
leat under any circumstances. But 
Hays was one of the only two 
House Democrats turned out of office 
against the tide of a national Demo- 
cratic sweep. The other was Coya 
Knutson of Minnesota, who was 
brought down largely by her hus- 
band’s complaints that her career 
was wrecking their marriage. Hays 
found himself the surprised victim of 
alienation of the affections of an 
entire Congressional district, where 
he had reason to consider himself a 
fixture and where he had been treat- 
ed to a demonstration of tolerance, 
if not fondness, as recently as the 
Democratic primary in July. 


\ pe GENTLE MAN, who cleaves to 
the Bible and Edmund Burke, 
has accepted his defeat with Chris- 
tian fortitude and something very 
like relief. The Bible, he says, en- 
joins him to the course of modera- 
tion in the racial controversy that 
racks the South, and he cannot in 
good conscience abandon it. With 
Burke he believes that in a democracy 
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a representative must advocate the 
views of his constituency; if he can- 
not convert the voters to his own 
beliefs, he should abandon his seat. 

“I might have done just that had 
I realized the extent of the shift in 
public sentiment in the district,” he 
says. “But I felt when I announced 
for re-election that I was still in ac- 
cord with the majority of the voters, 
and the results of the primary 
seemed to bear me out.” 

Hays won renomination handily 
in a race against Amis Guthridge, an 
uninhibited Citizens’ Council candi- 
date of considerable political experi- 
ence, who rang every change on the 
racial theme. This was in the same 
primary in which Orval Faubus won 
a third term by a majority that broke 
all Arkansas records, and observers 
everywhere considered Hays’s 3-2 vic- 
tory an indication that somehow 
moderation had survived at least in 
Little Rock and its environs. 


Sticking with Segregation 


Since he did not even have token 
Republican opposition in the gen- 
eral election, Hays considered him- 
self in for two more years, and went 
happily off on a speaking tour for 
the Baptists. But in September came 
another round of court decisions in 
the Little Rock case, a special session 
of the legislature, and the closing of 
the Little Rock high schools on or- 
der of Governor Faubus. In the 
weeks of stalemate that followed 
there were rumblings that the segre- 
gationists, heartened by the collapse 
of Little Rock’s opposition to the 
stringent Faubus policies, would take 
another crack at Hays. The obvious 
man to carry the flag was Dr. Dale 
Alford, a personable eye specialist 
who had established himself as a 
public figure during his service as 
the single pro-Faubus member of the 
beleaguered Little Rock School 
Board. Three weeks before election 





Alford revealed that he was consid- 
ering the race; eight days before the 
voting he formally announced as a 
write-in candidate. 

While Alford sought to give his 
campaign the character of a spon- 
taneous protest movement, it was 
carefully planned and timed. With 
characteristic ambiguity, Governor 
Faubus declared he had no personal 
interest in the race. At the same time 
he notified the faithful of what he ex- 
pected of them by detaching his per- 
sonal assistant and political adviser, 
Claude Carpenter, from the state- 
house staff and lending him to Al- 
ford as campaign manager. Behind 
the scenes Faubus intervened per- 
sonally with local political leaders in 
the six counties of the Congressional 
district. And, to offset the mechan- 
ical difficulties of the write-in, the 
statehouse delivered an attorney gen- 
eral's opinion upholding the legality 
of the printed gummed stickers bear- 
ing Alford’s name which were dis- 
tributed wholesale at the polling 
places—sometimes with the active as- 
sistance of the election officials. 


HE CAMPAIGN itself was intense, 

with maximum use of television 
time and newspaper advertisements. 
Dr. Alford, who had worked as a ra- 
dio announcer during his days as a 
medical student, turned out to be a 
masterful pitchman. A handsome 
man of forty-two with a trained and 
melodious voice, he projected a qual- 
ity of Madison Avenue sincerity on 
the TV screen. Moreover, by normal 
segregationist standards, his attack 
on Hays was impersonal and re- 
strained, staying well below the 
pitch where he would—as Guthridge 
did earlier—offend respectable segre- 
gationists. Hays, he conceded, was 
sincere and well-meaning, but he 
was a moderate, and moderation was 
a form of treason to the South. 

In content the campaign was, like 
almost all those in the South these 
days, filled with fantasy. Although 
the clanking of the formidable 
Faubus political machine was clear- 
ly audible, Alford posed as a simple 
man of principle standing alone ex- 
cept for the prayers of private citi- 
zens oppressed by the Supreme 
Court. His real concern was not with 
race but with states’ rights and con- 
stitutional government. And what 
did he propose to do about the inte- 
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gration matter? Why, he said, he 
would not stand “idly and apolo- 
getically by,” but would take a firm 
stand against “usurpation of power 
by the Supreme Court.” 


H+ was not without resources. 
He had, and used for all it was 
worth, the party-loyalty issue, which 
in the past has usually worked won- 
ders in Arkansas elections. Although 
Alford claimed to be a Democrat, 
Hays pointed out that he obviously 
couldn’t be, since he was running 
against the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic primary, and other Democrats 
on the ticket endorsed his stand. At 
least one major county political boss 
stood firm against Faubus’s blandish- 
ments and worked openly for Hays. 
And on the last day of the campaign, 
Governor J. P. Coleman of Missis- 
sippi, a notable advocate of regular 
Democracy, took to the air to certify 
Hays as a true friend of the South 
and to deplore ticket splitting. 

But when the votes came in, some 
of them suspiciously late, Dr. Alford 
had a 1,600-vote majority, too much 
to justify a contest even though 
there were obviously irregularities 
of some magnitude. Hays conceded 
with grace, and Alford accepted with 
conventional humility. 

Hays recognized that in the cir- 
cumstances even a narrow margin of 
victory would have constituted a 
repudiation of the incumbent's posi- 
tion. In spite of Faubus’s support, 
the odds were against the write-in 
candidate. Those who wrote in or 
pasted in Alford’s name were not 
making a conventional gesture, but 
were taking an unusual means to ex- 
press a great depth of feeling. 

“The simple fact,” Hays says, “is 
that I can no longer represent the 
district. I believe that a solution to 
the integration crisis can only be 
found through negotiation, concilia- 
tion, and compromise. I believe, as 
I have from the beginning, that the 
extreme course adopted by Governor 
Faubus will prove fatal in the end. 
But the people clearly have been 
convinced that I am wrong and that 
the governor is right, and I could 
not in good conscience represent 
them in Washington.” 


Moderation in the Sky 


In many ways the Fifth Arkansas’ 
switch from the genteel moderate to 
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the genteel extremist may well be 
symbolic of hardening attitudes 
across the entire South. Hays, per- 
haps more than any other South- 
erner, has exemplified moderation 
not only in theory but in practice. 
Before the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, he tried to sell Congress a 
compromise on civil rights—a_pro- 
posal that would afhrm the principle 
of racial equality but would rely 
primarily on voluntary means to se- 
cure it. In both 1952 and 1956 he 
was a key figure on the Democratic 
National Convention platform com- 
mittees, working successfully to 
bring about compromise civil-rights 
planks that would keep the Southern 
delegations from bolting. Along with 
one hundred other Southerners in 
Congress he signed the defiant South- 
ern Manifesto criticizing the Supreme 





Court’s school decisions, but he 
made no secret of his reluctance to 
do so, and always he tempered his 
criticism of the court decisions with 
an injunction that they must be 
obeyed until and unless they could 
be altered. And after Faubus moved 
his National Guardsmen into posi- 
tion around Central High, Hays an- 
swered a call to duty from his old 
friend Sherman Adams, and became 
the thankless intermediary between 
the White House and the governor. 

Although Hays can count only a 
few minor victories in his string of 
major defeats as a conciliator, his 
faith remains firm. On the day after 
election, reflectively polishing a pair 
of glasses prescribed for him in a 
happier time by Dr. Alford, he said: 

“I can honestly say that I have 
rarely known greater peace. I did 
what I could. It wasn’t enough, but 
it was right. And I’m not through. 
Now I intend to devote the last six 
months of my term as president of 
the Baptist Convention to the church. 


I'll be traveling the South, talking 
and listening. One thing we can all 
agree on: the present situation is in- 
tolerable, and it cannot continue. 
There has to be a way out, in mod- 
eration, in justice, and in good will.” 


QO' T OF OFFICE, Brooks Hays is like- 
ly to address a larger congrega- 
tion than he did as a congressman. 
He may well be more outspoken and 
more effective than he was when his 
natural tendency toward straddling 
the tough issues was accentuated by 
the necessity of pacifying a dis- 
traught constituency at the very cen- 
ter of the storm. The course of events 
that finally cost him his office also 
made him a national figure—and it 
should have given him a firmer grip 
on the reality of the Southern scene 
than he evidenced when he ap- 
proached Orval Faubus in the belief 
that the Little Rock crisis could be 
resolved by a bit of Christian fellow- 
ship between the governor and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower at Newport. 

The greatest reality is the lack of 
it in the prevailing mood of the 
Southern people. By all the laws of 
logic, even the staunchest segrega- 
tionist should have recognized that 
the best chance of easing Little 
Rock’s racial tensions was to keep in 
office a man who operates in the in- 
ner circles of the Democratic Party, 
who had a place at the right hand of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, and a license 
to use the side door of the White 
House even when a Republican is 
incumbent. But the voters apparent- 
ly wanted a man who would shout 
their own frustration and defiance— 
and damn the consequences if he also 
turned out to be the most impotent 
figure in national politics, a fresh- 
man congressman who may not even 
be seated in the controlling Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

Can Brooks Hays break through 
this emotional screen as a roving 
Baptist and emissary of the regular 
Democrats? If he ever does, he ought 
to be able to preach a marvelous 
sermon, taking his text jointly from 
Job and from his favorite secular 
prophet, Burke, who said: 

“If we do not permit our members 
fof Parliament] to act upon a very 
enlarged view of things, we shall at 
length infallibly degrade our na- 
tional representation into a confused 
and scuffling bustle of local agency.” 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


South Africa: 


A Personal Report 


ROBERT ARDREY 


JOHANNESBURG 
aps YEARS AGO I met in Pretoria 
a man named Prinsloo, then as 
now spokesman for South Africa’s 
Department of Native Affairs. Most 
\frikaners take a splendid delight in 
nailing an American's feet to the 
floor and then explaining to him 
their country’s racial policies. Prins- 
loo did it by profession. He told me 
several dialect jokes about the black 
man’s joy at being bossed by the 
white man; I had heard all the jokes 
before, at one time or another, in 
the United States. He impressed on 
me the gratitude which I as an 
American should feel that South 
\frica had erected a bulwark against 
Communism in Africa. I was fasci- 
nated. And he finished by stating 
flatly that ninety-five per cent of all 
South Africans, whether Afrikaans- 
or English-speaking, approved of 
apartheid, the Nationalists’ program 
of racial separation. 

Father Trevor Huddleston was 
still working in Johannesburg at 
that time as Anglican priest for the 
Negro settlements of Orlando and 
Sophiatown, and a few weeks later I 
had the privilege of meeting him. 
I was still something of a tenderfoot 
on the South African frontier. When 
I asked him what he thought of 
the government's claim that ninety- 
five per cent of the electorate ap- 
proved of the racial policy, I could 
still find the very idea humorous. 

Huddleston laughed too. “Rub- 
bish,” he said. “Ninety per cent.” 


5 ip YEAR I was again in Pretoria 
and it was election night. The 
summer rains had come to a fortu- 
nate end just two days earlier. Elec- 
tion day had been beautiful through- 
out all the Union. Sunshine and 
voters had made a gay thing. The 
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Nationalists had racked up a stun- 
ning success, and the old-fashioned 
Afrikaner capital was in rapture. 
People stayed up all night listening 
to returns that never for an instant 
had been in doubt. The Afrikaner, 
firmly and for all time, had regained 
control of his country. Whatever the 
outside world might think, the racial 
policy was no issue; Huddleston had 
been right. 

The United Party, with its large 
English-speaking base, had made 
various gestures in the direction of 
“liberalism” for the benefit of the 
world grandstand, and perhaps of 
its own uneasy conscience. But there 
had been only one issue: who was to 
run the country? The answer was 
solid: the Afrikaner. Never again 
would he be threatened with minor- 
ity English rule. 


South Africa’s First White Tribe 


The Cape of Good Hope is an 
earthly paradise standing in wonder 
where the oceans turn. It is a garden 
at the end of the world, a poem for 
the weeping of travelers, and in its 
valleys there is bounty, and on its 
mountains there is mist. To this 
heavenly garden came the early 
Dutch settlers to raise vegetables for 
sailors in the Indies trade. As far 
back into the hinterland as their 
hunters probed, there was no one 
about; only the wild, wary Bushman, 
that yellow-skinned paleolithic left- 
over, as untamable today as he was 
then. And there was the Hottentot, 
not too numerous and likewise mys- 
terious in origin, but intelligent and 
adept. The Dutchmen settled down 
with the Hottentots, and bred with 
them as freely as with the slaves 
from the Indies. It was at the time 
of Nieuwe Amsterdam when the 
Dutch came to the Cape, but for a 


hundred and fifty years no one 
thought to take it away from them. 
Soon they were joined by other Eu- 
ropeans, especially Huguenots. You 
can find those French names in any 
newspaper today—Du Plessis, De Vil- 
liers, Marais. It was the most fortu- 
nate of unions, for the French 
brought wine to the valleys, grace to 
the table, gaiety to the Calvinist 
hearth. The two bloods blended, 
and became what we call the Afri- 
kaner. The two languages also 
blended and became what we call 
Afrikaans. 

It is a curious case of parallel 
linguistic evolution that the same 
contact which in Belgium produced 
Flemish produced, six thousand 
miles away at the Cape of Good 
Hope under the most isolated condi- 
tions, a language so similar. One 
may sympathize with the position of 
a Belgian businessman whom I met 
on a Léopoldville plane last year. 
His firm had recently established a 
branch in the Transvaal staffed by 
twenty-five Belgians. They had so 
promptly been assimilated by Afri- 
kaner society that to his consterna- 
tion they had absorbed the racial 
attitude too. 

Or one may reflect on the fate of 
Eugene Marais, a great but little- 
known naturalist whose work, dur- 
ing his life, was published only in 
Afrikaans. Marais’ supreme contribu- 
tion to science was a series of stud- 
ies called The Soul of the White Ant, 
in which he presented the startling 
thesis that colonial insects act as a 
single organism. But no one could 
read it, except in Belgium where 
the studies were published. And so 
it would seem that the world has 
the unacknowledged Marais to 
thank for Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
later fame. 

Afrikaans very nearly is Flemish. 
But any parallel between Boer and 
Belgian character must be discarded 
immediately, for the Boer is an 
African. He has lived on this conti- 
nent for precisely the same span as 
the American has lived on his. He 
had his century and a half of peace. 
the equivalent of our colonial pe 
riod, but his was a peace more real: 
he had no Indians to fight. The 
Afrikaner dreamed and bred and 
thrived, and pressed his white little 
villages into farther and farther val- 
leys, and from cove to cove up the 
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shining coast. He became a nation, 
South Africa’s one white tribe. Then 
the ax fell. 


HE NAPOLEONIC Wars were begin- 

ning in Europe, and the British 
needed to protect their India trade 
bases. Men-of-war appeared off the 
Cape, and the Boers became a sub- 
ject people. As if this were not 
enough, there at last appeared the 
Bantu moving slowly down the con- 
tinent’s eastern rim. 

The century and a half of peace 
was over; a century and a half 
of conflict had begun. Twin inva- 
sions—one white, one black; one by 
sea, one by land—in those few short 
years toward 1800 set the pattern 
of problem for the years to come. 
The Afrikaner, faced with the new- 
comers, chose freedom over paradise. 
He surrendered the Cape, and taking 
to his wagon moved north, far 
north, into the high, lonely land 
still unoccupied by the black man. 
On the treeless veld, in the land of 
the northern rivers, the Orange and 
beyond the Vaal, he made his new 
home. He began again. In a land 
that nobody wanted, not even the 
Bantu, his farms spread out, his 
churches rose, his villages sought the 
few leafy places. And just as Amer- 
icans found a new mystique in the 
vast open reaches of our lonely 
West, the Boer found new dreams 
on his silent veld. 

Then, for the second time, the ax 
fell. Gold was discovered in the 
Transvaal. Overnight a land that 
nobody wanted had become the 
most desirable place on earth. The 
Boer War brought an end to the 
two little Afrikaner nations, Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. 


If We Were the Boers 


If the American is correctly to com- 
prehend the present-day political 
emotions of the Afrikaans-speaking 
peoples, then he must visualize a 
situation in which our Revolution 
was lost, not won. He must assume 
that in succeeding decades, to es- 
cape British rule, masses of our peo- 
ple migrated past the Mississippi to 
establish a new nation on the Great 
Plains. Then gold is discovered in 
Kansas or Nebraska and we claim it 
as ours but the British will not have 
it that way. At about the time of the 
Spanish-American War, we fight a 
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long, bloody struggle. Our men die 
by the tens of thousands, and our 
noncombatants too, in a new ap- 
paratus of war called the concentra- 
tion camp. In the end we lose again. 

Holding such a picture in our 
mind, we can perhaps understand 
why the love of the Afrikaner for 
the Englishman is no greater than 
it is; why his mind rigidly resists an 
image of a Britain somewhat differ- 
ent today than a half century ago; 
why certain of his leaders went to 
prison in the Second World War 
rather than fight for a British cause; 





why he wants a republic; why he will 
stoop to any political folly to gain 
an advantage over his conqueror. 

I strongly suspe~ that the Afri- 
kaner has himself to thank for that 
part of the misunderstanding which 
lies in the misconception of his 
character. I don’t k now why national 
literatures become so frequently ob- 
sessed with an atypical model. It 
was the English who invented the 
silly-ass Englishman, yet a silly-ass 
Englishman I have yet to meet. The 
fatuous, insensitive, overbearing 
American businessman was a crea- 
tion of American literature and is 
accepted as a valid American por- 
trait the world around; yet I number 
few fatuous, insensitive, overbearing 
American businessmen among my 
acquaintances. Much the same goes 
for the portrait of the Boer as a 
dank, dour, humorless, Bible-pound- 
ing fanatic. You will find him in 
every Afrikaans play and_ every 
Afrikaans novel. But where they 
keep the man I haven't the foggiest. 

When I first started coming to 
South Africa, I found that if I treat- 
ed the Afrikaner like a misplaced 
Texan, we got along just fine. He 
has the outdoor look and the outsize 
frame. His women are handsome. 
He will overwhelm you with hos- 
pitality, and talk about his country 
as if there weren't any others. He is 
expansive, he is cheerful. His parties 


have the same quality of Calvinist 
repression that one meets in an all- 
night crap game in Galveston. 

Texan—but also Irish. The longer 
one comes to know these people, 
the more one thinks of the Irish. 
They possess, like the Irish, a long, 
hard history with the English, a 
tendency to drink too much strong 
spirits, and a strong church. Both 
make a fetish of languages which 
few can speak but themselves; both 
behave like members of college se- 
cret societies, divinely ordained. The 
Boer, like the Irishman, has wit, has 
charm, has passionate convictions 
that frequently exceed his informa- 
tion. Above all, the Afrikaner is a 
political animal. He worships at 
three shrines: his country, his lan- 
guage, his party. 


see AFrRIcAN Necro did not reach 
the far extremity of South Africa 
in really large numbers until long 
after the white man had come. He 
seems to have come from the general 
area we now call Nigeria, which 
even today contains nearly one- 
quarter of the dark peoples of the 
African continent. By that time he 
was what is called the Bantu. He 
was a smal! man, brown-skinned, 
with fine features and a nose almost 
European. Whether mutations had 
taken place or whether in his trav- 
els his blood had become mixed 
with the northern Arab and Berber, 
we do not know. But one thing was 
evident: much of the culture he 
may have inherited from his parent 
West Coast Negro he had lost on 
the way. He was now more primitive 
than when he started out. 

The traveler in- Africa should be 
warned to buy his native curios on 
the West Coast. One lingers long in 
the market in Léopoldville, fasci- 
nated by the delicacy of the ivory 
work, by the power and insight of 
the sculpture in wood. But from 
Kenya to the Cape he will find little 
to interest him, for to this day the 
various Bantu tribes make almost 
nothing of their own. Visit the Ba- 
suto in his protectorate; you will 
find straw hats. Visit the Zulu in 
Natal; you will find walking sticks 
and a few childish, ingratiating 
wooden animals. Visit the Kikuyu in 
East Africa; you will find almost 
nothing. 

Such a striking absence of the arts 
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of civilization scarcely says every- 
thing about a people. The Zulu, for 
instance, is of all the Bantu peoples 
the most gifted, but as with most 
nomadic peoples his talents have run 
largely to war. Until his arrival in 
the south and his final taming in 
the 1870's by British arms, the Zulu 
lor centuries had marched up and 
down southeast and central Africa 
staging annual massacres of tens of 
thousands. of lesser Bantu, while 
gathering the annual crops of lesser 
tribes. Like the Aztec in Mexico, he 
had a gilt for armies, for discipline, 
for political organization, and for 
blood. 


{gear MUST BE a million and a 
- half Zulus in South Africa to- 
day, mostly in Natal. The Zulu is 
gentle, patient, resourceful. His tal- 
ent for organization and _self-disci- 
pline has not left him. I know a 
factory owner in Natal who employs 
fifteen hundred, who believes that no 
white African is as efficient an in- 
dustrial worker, and who in thirty 
years has never found a job that a 
Zulu cannot master. But his is not 
a common experience, and the Zulus 
are not typical of the Bantu pupu- 
lation as a whole. The question of 
how much time will be necessary for 
the Bantu to cope successfully with 
modern civilization is an open one. 
Chere is no question, of course, that 
he is genetically capable of so coping. 
But there is the matter of time—and 
in history, time can be of the essence. 

It has been our tendency, in the 
United States, to project into our 
picture of the South African racial 
problems the image of the American 
Negro. But the substitution is de- 
ceptive. The American Negro is an 
‘old American”; he is by religion 
Christian, not pagan or quasi- 
Christian; he is—and has always been 

a firm believer in the American 
creed of equality, freedom, and 
justice. In America, it is very likely 
that the Bantu would have devel- 
oped along similar lines. But it is 
always a wise thing to remind our- 
selves that Africa is not America, 
and that this holds true for both 
white and black. 


Tea with Paton 

Several years ago I visited Durban. 
It was at a time when experience 
was only beginning to erode the 


clichés embedded in my mind. I had 
seen enough of the Bantu, in the 
hills and in the fearful “locations” 
around Johannesburg, to realize 
that my own knowledge of the Amer- 
ican Negro was serving only to con- 
fuse me. I knew little yet about the 
character of the Afrikaans-speaking 
people. I was in the position, at the 
time, of believing almost nothing. 
But I had seen a bit of the average 
English-speaking South African: of 
his couldn’t-care-less attitude _ to- 
ward politics and his couldn’t-care- 
more attitude toward making him- 
self a packet; of his dramatic pose 
when he stated flatly that yes, the 
whole country would blow up in 
their faces some day, as if he en- 
joyed the prospect; and of his blood- 
curdling political naiveté when you 
met the rare one who cared. 

It was a rainy Sunday afternoon. 
One of those unseasonably early 
storms had blown up against the 
Natal coast out of the depths of the 
Antarctic to remind you that in 
April, in this part of the world, 
winter is coming. I wanted to see 
Alan Paton, so I got hold of a car. 
It had been suggested that I adapt 
for the stage his novel, Too Late 
the Phalarope, and I wanted to tell 
him why I couldn’t. But more than 
anything, I simply wanted to meet 
the tragic poet of the African land. 
I drove up into the hills under sag- 





ging-wet trees to the place where 
the clouds lay against his village. 

I steamed out before a fire, and 
we drank tea and talked about writ- 
ing. Paton is a slight man with white 
hair, a slender face, and quick blue 
eyes. We talked about the moral 
dilemma that confronts every author 
who has political concerns: whether 
to engage himself directly in politics 
or to stick to his writing. I was in 
the process of disengagement; Paton, 
as chairman of the new Liberal 
Party, was most definitely in the 





process of engagement. I was un- 
happy about it, because I knew that 
there would be no more writing 
from Alan Paton until politics was 
over. And I was unhappy too about 
the Liberal Party, as I am unhappy 
about any political party doomed 
to catastrophe. Whether Paton in his 
heart believed in universal suffrage 
for Africans I do not know. 

It was evident, however, that 
Paton was unhappy. He wanted to 
write, and I felt that he had no 
great faith in what he was doing. 
He simply had to be engaged. Out- 
side, the rain rippled the windows; 
inside, there was tea and unhappi- 
ness. I asked him if he saw any least 
hope anywhere. He shrugged and 
said, “the Dutch Reformed Church.” 

I assumed that Paton was being 
ironical, and asked him to elabo- 
rate. And he said, well, the Dutch 
Reformed Church was after all a 
Christian church, and so it must 
have a conscience somewhere; and 
if there was no hope anywhere else, 
what else could one say? It wasn’t 
irony. At this stage of my experience, 
I could take it only as despair. It 
was a grim afternoon. 

Theology with Dr. Gerdener 

A week or so later I was in Cape 
Town and the cloth was hanging on 
Table Mountain and Parliament 
was in its usual uproar and I was 
spending my time on a hotel terrace 
with Nationalist politicians who 
looked like Texans, told stories like 
Irishmen, and drank like cuttlefish. 
The time of my bewilderment had 
begun. And in the midst of it came 
a call from Pretoria that my meet- 
ing with Professor Gerdener had 
been arranged. 

Professor G. B. A. Gerdener was 
at that time chairman of the South 
African Bureau of Racial Affairs, 
the philosophical wing of the Na- 
tionalist Party. He is a professor in 
the theological seminary at the cen- 
turies-old town of Stellenbosch, seat 
of the university and of the church, 
the intellectual capital of the Afri- 
kaans-speaking people. When in the 
Transvaal I had tried with certain 
of my Afrikaner friends to get to 
the bottom of apartheid, they had 
always in the end said, “Talk to 
Gerdener, talk to Gerdener.” Rather 
slowly I had come to realize that 
it was a man named Gerdener who 
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had been the principal author of 
apartheid. 

On a Saturday morning I hired a 
car in Cape Town and drove out 
to Stellenbosch. Gerdener did not 
give interviews. This was simply a 
discussion; Gerdener had questions 
he would like to ask me, and it was 
agreed that I would not report the 
meeting. I drove to Stellenbosch to 
see Gerdener out of simple curiosity, 
just as I had driven up into Natal’s 
cloud-banked hills to see Paton— 
there to meet the creator of Africa’s 
loveliest prose, here to meet the cre- 
ator of Africa’s unloveliest racial 
policy. If I feel free today to report 
the conversation, it is only because 
Gerdener’s position has become, 
very suddenly, no longer private. 


— Fact of apartheid, as I had 
witnessed it, hardly seemed to 
call for any theory. I had been to 
Sophiatown in Johannesburg, and 
had seen bulldozers beginning their 
destruction, in the name of apart- 
heid, of the one semi-livable area in 
that city where a Bantu could own 
his home. Nationalist leaders had 
dwelled on the deplorable living 
conditions at Sophiatown, and how 
much better off the Bantu would be 
in the new native township at 
Meadowlands. But it is interesting 
that the bulldozers had chosen the 
best block in Sophiatown to start 
on, and that directly in their path 
lay the home of Dr. Xuma, the 
famous Zulu and spokesman for the 
whole Bantu people. 

I had wandered through other 
native townships in Johannesburg 
which the bulldozers had not chosen 
to begin on: through unlighted 
Orlando and through unspeakable 
Moroka, where nearly a hundred 
thousand Bantu live in tin shacks 
jammed against alleys eight feet 
wide, and in the name of the sepa- 
ration of the races are privileged to 
sit at night in the dark, since there 
is no electricity, to deliver their ex- 
creta to a wagon, since there is no 
plumbing, and to draw their water 
from faucets a hundred feet apart. 

I had also formed certain impres- 
sions of the legal structure of apart- 
heid. There was the Group Areas 
Act, which condemned you by your 
color to such areas as Moroka. 
There was the Immorality Act, di- 
rected by the Afrikaner leaders 
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largely at the affectionate nature of 
their own people, which by the 
severist punishments saw to it that 
there would be a minimum of sexual 
contact between the races. If you 
were a Bantu, then a labyrinth of 
acts guaranteed that you could not 
cross the racial barrier, either 
through the love of a white man 
or the loyalty of an employer, the 





conscience of a teacher, or the per- 
sistence of your aspirations: the 
Bantu Education Act made it a crim- 
inal action to give you education 
unfitted to your station. Finally, the 
Suppression of Communism Act 
made it possible to prosecute as a 
Communist any citizen who object- 
ed to the racial policy. 

Now there is a South African word 
that accurately describes this tidy 
approach to the racial problem. That 
word is baasskap, perhaps best ren- 
dered as “bossmanship.” But I knew 
it as apartheid. The world knew it 
as apartheid. The government adver- 
tised it as apartheid, and beat the 
United Party opposition to death 
with it; for South African voters 
knew it too, as apartheid, and nine- 
ty per cent approved of it. Now, on 
this morning in the Cape, I was to 
meet a churchman—a churchman!— 
who had been largely responsible 
for thinking it up. 


eager resembles an old 
New England town. It suns it- 
self in a valley among its own pri- 
vate mountains, but there are deep 
oaks and shadowed streets and flow- 
ers. There is the university. There 
are the churches. There are the 
Cape Dutch houses. There are young 
people carrying books. There is the 
sense of learning, and quiet, and 
dedication. There are inconspicu- 
ous byways, sunny and silent in the 
morning, such as Helderberg Street 
where Professor Gerdener _ lives. 
When he asked me for certain im- 
pressions of South Africa, I didn’t 
know what to say. He persisted. I 
referred to Moroka. And Gerdener 
was off. 


It became clear that no foreign 
observer had ever viewed the Bantu 
ruin with a horror the equal of 
Gerdener’s. It was as if he took on 
himself the sin of Africa: the mu- 
tual degradation of black man by 
white and of white man by black. 
For the first time the whole panoply 
of reciprocal corruption became 
clear to me. There was not only the 
plight of the Bantu, pressed by a 
necessity for the white man’s shilling 
or lured by the lights and the ex- 
citement, exchanging kraal and ti- 
bal ways for the indignity of Mo- 
roka. There was also the white man, 
piling up fortunes in farm and city 
based on nothing but the cheapness 
of Bantu wage, disintegrating in his 
refusal to do work that a black man 
could be hired to do. It was a proc- 
ess without end. There were always 
more Bantu. Out of the unfathom- 
able black reservoir of the continent 
they came, not only from the Trans- 
kei, from the protectorates, from 
Zululand, but from the Rhodesias 
and as far as Nyasaland, always for 
the few shillings more a day that 
they could make in white South 
Africa than at home. And _ there 
were always more white men to turn 
the profit, to savor more intensely 
the corruption of materialism, while 
white man and black, inseparably 
linked, sank deeper in the void. 

Gerdener saw no hope in a multi- 
racial society. With the races at such 
unequal stages of development and 
with such a disproportion in num- 
bers, a multiracial society could—in 
the visible future—be no more than 
a hypocritical cover name for either 
the exploitation of the blacks or a 
vengeance wreaked upoyp the whites. 
In his Calvinist passion he saw it all 
as in the nature of man that white 
would debase black and black would 
debase white, until the races were 
separated. And this separation was 
apartheid. In effect, it meant a form 
of partition of South Africa as a 
radical solution of its otherwise 
seemingly intractable problems. 

I was familiar enough with theo- 
retical apartheid. You got it by 
the cubic foot in handouts from the 
Department of Native Affairs. No- 
body took it seriously enough abroad 
even to ask questions about it. Ac- 
cording to the theory, the Bantu was 
being gradually separated from con- 
tact with the white; that was why 
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you got all the acts. In the end he 
would be returned to the lands he 
had come from, the reserves, and 
there he would be helped to build 
a Bantu society, complete with 
Bantu industries and Bantu hospi- 
tals, Bantu schools and universities 
and cities. Nobody ever said, in the 
literature, who was going to scrub 
the white man’s floor, mine the 
white man’s gold, or pay for the 
Bantu society. 


iy HAD NEVER OCCURRED to me till 
now that a living soul in South 
Africa sincerely believed in total 
apartheid. It was too transparent. 
Like a Communist program, it of- 
fered an eternal vision on paper 
in exchange for an eternity of re- 
pression. Yet here before me in a 
garden in Stellenbosch sat one of its 
creators, a man who was likewise 
transparent—in his ‘sincerity. 

I asked gently what would happen 
to South Africa without its cheap 
labor, and who would pay for the 
Bantu society. And he said that there 
must be European immigration, and 
that South Africa must develop an 
economy capable of competing with 
that of other nations on their own 
terms, but that above all the white 
South African must learn to work. 
As to the Bantu society, South 
Africans must pay for it. If they 
wanted a white nation on a black 
continent, then there was a price. I 
said that they couldn't pay the 
price, or if they did, they'd be poor 
for generations. And he said that 
speaking as an Afrikaner, they had 
nowhere to go and so had no alter- 
native; and also speaking as an 
Afrikaner, that this was their coun- 
try, that their settlement of it 
seemed just, and that they would 
pay the price if they had to be poor 
for generations. 

I had no means of knowing 
whether any Nationalist politician 
supported Gerdener, which way his 
church truly faced, or whether he 
spoke for anything but a minority 
of one. It was a scheme that couldn't 
work, in any case. But though one 
might derogate the plan, one could 
not scorn the dream. 

Gerdener asked me many ques- 
tions about American attitudes, and 
why a Christian nation could not 
have faith that another Christian 
would come to a Christian settle- 
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ment. I could only point out that 
the Dutch Reformed Church sup- 
ported the present policies of the 
Nationalist Party, which could only 
be read as the wrong half of total 
apartheid, and supported the state- 
ments of Nationalist leaders who 
called for perpetual white domina- 
tion. In the circumstances, how 
could any western nation come to 
any conclusion other than that 
South Africa had given up the whole 
notion of the brotherhood of man? 
He listened stiffly and restlessly, as 
if to a voice that he had listened to 
far too long. And rather abruptly 
he said that he was not a politician, 
that there were political problems 
that others than himself had to face. 
He spoke of faith, and seemed deep- 
ly depressed, and we finished up 
talking of flowers. 

For far longer than the drive back 
to Cape Town, I was haunted by 
the picture of the author of apart- 
heid in his Stellenbosch garden. He 
had to be silent; it was obvious. No 
Afrikaner could split his party, and 


no party could capture a country 
on a program of scrubbing your own 
floors and surrendering your for- 
tune. It was likewise obvious that 
Gerdener was being used, as so many 
idealists have been used. Was it pos- 
sible that Gerdener’s conscience 
struck a responsive chord in any 
segment of his party, of his church, 
of his people’s intellectual leader- 
ship? You couldn’t tell. The more 
you knew the Afrikaans people, the 
more you hoped. But the more you 
knew South Africa, the more you 
dreaded. As far as eye could reach 
across this jutting, screaming battle- 
field of brutal Nationalist aggres- 
siveness and United Party hypoc- 
risy, one found only baasskap. 


The Cobras Are Not Far 


On the sixteenth of April this year 
came the Nationalist triumph, and 
just two weeks later the annual con- 
ference of the South African Bureau 
of Racial Affairs. I doubt that a 
single reporter riding down to Stel- 
lenbosch anticipated anything but 
neutral platitudes and the usual 
academic niceties. That the joint 


would blow up lay beyond proba- 
bility. 

But the joint blew up. Three 
hundred S.A.B.R.A. delegates—lead- 
ers of the church, professors from 
the seminaries and the Afrikaans 
Universities, younger Nationalis: 
leaders and old-time intellectuals- 
had waited precisely two weeks to 
explode. 

A professor stated: “The thought 
persists among so many whites that 
for our own profit, comfort, and 
convenience we can continue to use 
the nonwhite’s labor and still con- 
tinue to refuse him political and 
economic rights, and seek to keep 
him in permanent subjection. Who 
thinks like this has failed to learn 
the most important lesson of history 
—that you can’t eat your cake and 
have it.” 

This is about the equivalent in 
the United States of America of sug- 
gesting that the Communist Party 
may have something. The conference 
cheered. 

Speaker after speaker stated that 
South Africa had two choices only: 
total territorial separation or a 
multiracial society. You do not men- 
tion, in this country, multiracial so- 
cieties. Speaker after speaker de- 
nounced baasskap apartheid. Ger- 
dener, now an elder statesman in 
S.A.B.R.A., called for and got a reso- 
lution demanding a clearer defini- 
tion of apartheid. A young Na- 
tionalist M.P., speaking about a 
government project to broadcast 
anti-Communist propaganda to the 
rest of Africa, said, “I leave it to 
this congress to judge with what 
success we will be able to put over 
our policy if we do it in terms of 
baasskap and white supremacy.” He 
was cheered. Everybody was cheered. 

The vice-chairman of S.A.B.R.A., 
closing the conference, said: “There 
are those who say that we can wail 
fifty or a hundred years for a final! 
settlement of the racial problem. 
They are living in a dream world 
I wonder if we have even a gener 
tion.” 

On the following Saturday it b« 
came known that the then Ministe: 
of Native Affairs and now th 
Prime Minister, the fanatic and pow 
erful Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, hac! 
resigned from S.A.B.R.A. 

There is no political split in th 
Nationalist Party, and such a spli! 
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will be a fair time coming. At pres- 
ent, the group about Verwoerd has 
an iron grip on the party. But they 
are eld men. I can think of few 
who were not on this earth at the 
time of the Boer War. To the mass 
of the Afrikaans people they are 
heroes, for they have pursued with 
single-minded devotion a _ ruthless, 
no-holds-barred struggle to regain 
Boer sovereignty, and they have won. 
In the winning, they have turned 
their entire people into savages. 
Now there is a younger or more 
modern Afrikaner who no longer 
finds it necessary or agreeable to 
speak in an old man’s voice. For a 
decade he has held his peace, avert- 
ed his eyes, swallowed his tongue 
and perhaps his pride; or more like- 
ly, his nature being what it is, he 
had thrown himself onto the an- 
tique battlefield convinced that first 
things must come first. Whatever his 
course, he has so behaved himself 
that hardly a foreigner would know 
that he existed. But exist he does, 
as Stellenbosch has demonstrated. 
And he is one of the few faint rays 
of hope in this unbeloved country. 


OW, AS ON OTHER OCCASIONS; I 
1 make my headquarters in Jo- 
hannesburg at Dawson's, one of the 
most civilized hotels in the world. 
The cobras seem distant; the leop- 
ards seem all in the zoo. One’s com- 
forts are supported by a staff of 
Indians and Bantu, imported Euro- 
peans, and South Africans of both 
language persuasions, yet in months 
of residence I have never sensed an 


instant’s racial friction. In South 
Africa this is the comfort beyond 
payment. 


But we are an island. As I write, 
I hear a sound in the street. It is a 
strange sound, high, full yet hollow, 
and without calculation I am on my 
balcony for I have heard the sound 
before. In Von Brandeis Street all 
the passing Bantu—a hundred with- 
in the block—have stopped and all 
are pointing and shouting, and a 
white man is hurrying away around 
a corner. What he did I do not 
know. The cry leaves off. The 
Bantu go on about their business. 
I look up. In every office building, in 
every window there is a face. On 
every balcony of Dawson’s Hotel, 
there is somebody standing. We are 
all waiting. 
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Two New Strong Men in Asia: 


1. Tidying Up in Thailand 


DARRELL BERRIGAN 


; BANGKOK 
KF A city of about a million, 
Bangkok was as quiet and peace- 
ful as one could wish on the evening 
of Monday, October 20. A cold driz- 
zle was falling, and the pagoda spires 
of the Temple of the Emerald Bud- 
dha glowed mysteriously in the 
floodlights. The peaceful look of the 
drenched capital didn’t change at 
nine o'clock, when the gates of First 
Army Headquarters opened and 
trucks rolled out carrying troops in 
slickers to take up positions at 
strategic points around the city. 
Nor was there any noticeable 
change in the tenor of the city when, 
in all the coffee shops, wineshops, 
and homes where the radio was 
turned on, an army officer announced 
that at three o’clock that afternoon 
Prime Minister Thanom Kittika- 
chorn had driven to Chitlada Palace 
and handed his resignation to His 
Majesty King Phumiphol. Not an 
eyebrow was raised when the radio 
announced that Field Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat, supreme commander of 
the armed forces, who had returned 
secretly from convalescence in Eng- 
land the day before, had “success- 
fully seized control” of power at the 
head of a new “Revolutionary 
Party,” that martial law was in 
force, that the constitution was abro- 


gated, and that the National As- 
sembly was dissolved. 

Thirteen coups or attempted 
coups during the twenty-six years 
since Thailand became a constitu- 
tional monarchy have habituated 
the people to the revolutionary 
method of changing governments. 
Still, this particular coup, or “revo- 
lution,” as its leaders call it, was 
like no other staged in this or any 
other country. It was carried out 
with the consent of the government 
it was unseating; of the king, to 
whom it pledged loyalty; and of “the 
majority of the people.” And Field 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, who led it, 
was already in possession of the pow- 
er he seized. Why Sarit moved as 
though he were conducting a coup 
against himself is still a mystery, 
but why he considered a “revolu- 
tion” necessary is not. He was ex- 
asperated with self-seeking, venal 
politicians, with an_ irresponsible 
left-wing press, and with an eco- 
nomic situation the government he 
had set up couldn’t cope with. 


| yen MARSHALL Sarit had staged 
another coup thirteen months 
earlier when, on the night of Sep- 
tember 16, 1957, his tanks and sol- 


diers moved into town and sent 
Prime Minister Pibul Songgram 
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fleeing the country and Minister of 
Interior General Phao Sriyanond 
into exile in Switzerland. Sarit was 
dangerously ill at his moment of 
triumph. A blunt, hearty man with 
years of hard living behind him, he 
was suffering from cirrhosis of the 
liver and was not given many years 
to live unless he submitted to an 
operation. 

In the elections that followed, 
Sarit and his so-called Military 
Group threw their considerable 
weight behind the Unionist Party, 
which had backed Sarit before the 
coup. They also endorsed such 
candidates among Pibul’s old Seri 
Manangasila Party as showed prom- 
ise of winning elections in their 
provinces and were not averse to 
switching loyalties for political 
profit. And to be triply certain that 
he made a good show in the Na- 
tional Assembly, Sarit backed a 
number of independents, opportu- 
nists, “Hyde Park” leftists, and neu- 
tralist socialists. 

With the election won, he con- 
fidently formed his own party, the 
Chart Sankhom, or National Social- 
ist, enrolled all his friends—Union- 
ists, Seri Manangasila, opportunists, 
leftists, etc.—and sat down with 
them and his Military Group to 
choose a government. 


The Plagues of Power 

There are indications that this was 
an embittering experience for the 
ailing field marshal. The Unionists 
threatened to withdraw if the plums 
weren't all in their basket. The Seri 
Manangasila threatened to form its 
own party outside the Chart Sank- 
hom unless it picked up a few of 
the plums. The leftists shouted that 
“the people” wanted a socialist gov- 
ernment and that therefore they had 
to be in the cabinet. And the oppor- 
tunists jumped from one group to 
another, hoping to get something out 
of the shambles. 

It took weeks of wrangling before 
the field marshal was able to see a 
government set up under his trusted 
aide, General Thanom Kittikachorn, 
deputy commander in chief of the 
army. No one ever took up the 
reins of government more reluctant- 
ly and with more public expressions 
of that reluctance. General Thanom 
is a conscientious man who professes 
that he hates politics and wants to 
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work only as a soldier. His reputa- 
tion for integrity and honesty, even 
after nearly ten months in office, 
remains unchanged today. But as 
prime minister, he couldn’t get off 
the ground. 

In January, after Thanom was 
installed in office, Sarit called his 
party and his military colleagues 
together and begged them to obey 
their prime minister and maintain 
unity. Then he flew off to Washing- 
ton for an operation for his liver 
ailment at Walter Reed Hospital. 
Thanom was left holding the bag. 


ee against him were what 
Sarit has called the “four bads” 
—bad National Assembly, bad poli- 
ticians, bad press, and bad economic 
situation. Moreover, Thanom’s situa- 
tion as leader was obviously unten- 
able. Although Sarit was hospitalized, 
he was still supreme commander of 
all the armed forces and, as such, 
holder of the real power in the na- 
tion. There was always the possi- 
bility that he might not survive the 
operation in Washington. There- 
fore, Thanom not only had an un- 
ruly and _ heterogeneous political 
party with which to work, he also 
had to control a group of ambitious 
military leaders who were jockeying 
for position for the top job should 
their real boss leave them. 

Thanom took up the task of ruling 
by proxy with courage but with 
no real confidence. The press and 
the opposition politicians picked at 
him constantly. His leftist cabinet 
minister made embarrassing state- 
ments counter to the government's 
policies. Some of the other ministers 
were accused of corruption. An at- 
tempt to earn revenue enough to 
balance the budget through a new 
tax law met with so much hostility 
from the public, the press, the op- 
position, and even Thanom’s own 
party that he had to accept the hu- 
miliation of withdrawing the meas- 
ure and rewriting it. 

Hundreds of refugees poured into 
the capital from the drought areas 
of the northeast looking for work, 
and press and politicians demanded 
“immediate” assistance for the re- 
gion, which was already getting it. 
Money was tight in the local market, 
and Chinese businessmen, who con- 
trol a good deal of the country’s 
trade, were showing a reluctance to 





reinvest until they could see exactly 
where the government was heading. 
Meanwhile they were dabbling in 
cheap goods from Communist China 
and in fields where they could make 
a quick turnover without much risk. 

Thanom was in so much trouble 
by June, when a general debate was 
scheduled in the National Assem- 
bly, that Sarit cut short his con- 
valescence in Florida and rushed 
back to save his government. His 
first act was to cancel the general 
debate. That was easy. But when 
he attempted to force the resigna- 
tion of certain cabinet ministers 
whom Thanom had found incom- 
patible, he met an irresistible force. 
He suffered a similar failure when 
he tried to get the Unionist Party to 
dissolve officially and become assimi- 
lated into the Chart Sankhom. 

As a measure of the extent of his 
frustration, there was a revealing in- 
cident at that time. A rightist, anti- 
Communist, but violently anti-Sarit 
newspaper, Issara, carried on a run- 
ning battle with Sarit, probing his 
private as well as his official life. 
One morning it challenged him to 
visit the paper, “if you are a man.” 
The supreme commander of all the 
armed forces, accompanied by one 
aide, thereupon drove up to the 
Issara offices and in the absence of 
the editor gave the assistant editor 
a dressing down. He then drove to 
the office of the director general of 
police to file charges of criminal 
libel against the editor, having first 
promised to return to the news- 
paper offices at 2 p.m. He didn’t 
return, but at 2 p.m. fifteen men, 
described later as wearing army fa- 
tigues, entered the Jssara plant, held 
the editors at gun point, and wrecked 
the presses with sledge hammers. 

Sarit denied any knowledge of 
the violence. The chief of police, al- 
though he never could find the fif- 
teen men, said they weren't army 
men anyway. The editor went to 
court and published an apology. 
And Marshal Sarit again ordered his 
followers to preserve their unity and 
flew off August 14 to continue his 
convalescence in England. 


A Bangkok Cincinnatus 


Meanwhile it became evident that 
General Thanom was having trou- 
ble with some of his military col- 
leagues as well as with the four 
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bads. Chief among those mentioned 
was Lieutenant General Praphas 
Charusathien, an ambitious soldier 
who as minister of interior con- 
trolled the national police. The 
only public act that could be held 
against him was his sabotage of 
Thanom’s efforts to write a treaty 
that would settle border problems 
with Cambodia. Praphas angrily 
whipped up a demonstration against 
Cambodian claims which developed 
into a riot and a two-hour pitched 
battle between demonstrators and 
Praphas’s own police. 

There was no further indication 
of any specific difficulties within the 
Military Group. But rumors and 
speculation went on, and one inci- 
dent did seem to bear on the ques- 
tion of what was happening behind 
the scenes at Army Hall. Air Mar- 
shal Chalermkiart Watanangkul, 
commander in chief of the air force, 
who had long since resigned in dis- 
gust from his job as secretary general 
of the Chart Sankhom Party, flew 
off secretly for a visit with Sarit 
in England. However, all that re- 
sulted after his return was the ex- 
pulsion of the Tass correspondent 
and a member of the Soviet embassy 
for “activities endangering the safe- 
ty of the nation.” 

Shortly afterward, Chalermkiart 
left for England again just as se- 
cretly as before. When he returned 
on October 19, Sarit was with him. 
The next day Thanom, accompa- 
nied by Sarit, drove to Chitlada 
Palace to hand in his resignation. 
And that evening, in the drizzle, 
Field Marshal Sarit staged his rev- 
olution to avert a danger to “the 
national existence in the face of 
the ever-increasing tension both 
within and outside the country, 
especially the formidable Commu- 
nist threat.” 


Pretexts and Proscriptions 


It was surprising that the Commu- 
nist threat should have been chosen 
as the principal object of the revo- 
lution. On the surface at least, it 
appeared that Thanom’s fight 
against Communist infiltration into 
Thailand had been his most success- 
ful activity during his ten months 
of office. 

When he took over, more than 
fifty per cent of the press was neu- 
tralist or followed closely the Com- 
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munist Party line. Communists had 
penetrated deep into the ranks of 
labor, and Communist cadres were 
making a successful invasion of the 
universities and colleges. Two of 
the country’s three press associations 
were leftist-dominated. And there 
were signs that Communist influence 
was being felt among an increasing 
number of citizens. 

When Thanom resigned, less than 
fifty per cent of the press was pro- 
Communist, a conservative rebellion 
within the two major universities 
had been successful, and Communist 
influence among the people seemed 
to be on the wane. The morning 
after the “revolution,” the police 
began a round-up of Communist 
suspects to give weight to the Revo- 
lutionary Party’s announcement that 
they represented a “formidable” 
danger. None of those arrested 
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seemed formidable enough to justify 
the movement of the three armed 
forces and the police and the decla- 
ration of martial law. 

Arrested along with the Commu- 
nist suspects were a number of 
editors and writers, a few minor 
politicians, a couple of Chinese as- 
sociation leaders, a group of Viet- 
namese refugees suspected of leading 
the movement for Ho Chih Minh, 
some labor leaders, and some busi- 
nessmen. Twelve newspapers and 
periodicals were shut down or had 
their presses sealed. And that was 
as far as the sensation went—at 
least for the moment. 

It seemed fairly obvious that the 
“revolution” was not really directed 
against the Communist threat, al- 
though it offered the opportunity to 
clean up a large number of those 
who were active Communists or were 


receiving money and favors from 
them. Subsequent actions of the Rev- 
olutionary Party indicated that Sarit 
was after more urgent “obstacles to 
the economic and administrative 
progress of the nation,” as he put it. 
He was sick of the National As- 
sembly’s interference with his gov- 
ernment’s attempts to govern, so he 
abolished it. He was sick of the polli- 
ticians, both in the opposition and 
in his own party, so he abolished 
political parties. He was sick of un- 
licensed, irresponsible press attacks, 
so he cracked down on the press. 
He was sick of the constitution that 
permitted these to exist as they did 
—so he scrapped it. 


|: pene wiPep the slate clean of 
everything but the king and the 
courts, Sarit then sat down to write 
his own constitution and organize 
things the way he wants them. With 
martial law in force, with the right 
of assembly withdrawn, with the 
press that still exists uncensored but 
afraid, and with his troops on the 
alert around the capital, the military 
is reorganizing every phase of life 
in the nation. A constituent assem- 
bly, which will act temporarily as a 
legislative assembly, will be appoint- 
ed under an interim prime minis- 
ter and cabinet. Its task will be to 
write the new constitution and to 
rewrite the “bad” laws. 

The only inkling so far of what 
that constitution will call for was 
given in an announcement of in- 
tentions that said it would “embody 
economic principles to the greatest 
extent possible” in order to facili- 
tate “short- and long-range economic 
projects, all of which will be of a 
permanent nature to ensure conti- 
nuity of operation.” 

In other words, Thailand is to 
have a planned economy when the 
wheels of government are again set 
in motion. Whether the people will 
be permitted to continue the slow 
march toward democracy that was 
suspended last month is a question 
for the future. Marshal Sarit has 
intimated that it will. 

“Some may say this seizure of 
power is a reactionary step,” the 
leader of the Revolutionary Party 
told municipal officials shortly after 
the army coup. “We admit that it is. 
But our aim is to step back a pace 
in order to advance many more.” 
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2. And Then There Was One 


THOMAS R. KENYON 


pe NAME of Pakistan is as fanciful 
as the land—a word without his- 
toric roots for a country without a 
history. Someone contrived the 
word by stringing together the in- 
itials of the various Indian provinces 
encompassed in the Moslem _poli- 
ticians’ dream of a Moslem state. 
The name is charged with ironies. 
One is that the letter “k’’ stands fon 
Kashmir, which is still claimed and 
occupied by India. Another is the 
fact that none of the letters repre- 
sents East Pakistan, the eastern por- 
tion of the old Indian province of 
Bengal, which not even the most 
ambitious Pakistani patriots had 
imagined would be given to them by 
the accidents of partition. Finally, 
there is the meaning of the com- 
posite word: “Land of Purity”— 
which Pakistan certainly is not. 

In three brief weeks last month, 
Pakistanis witnessed the end of a 
constitution, cabinet government, 
the national assembly and two pro- 
vincial assemblies, plans for national 
elections, political parties, the rule 
of law, and the reputation and 
power of a strong-man president; 
all these were replaced by martial 
law and a new dictator. 


And Finally He Did 


President Iskander Mirza, who is 
now in comfortable exile, used 
to drop broad hints to the political 
leaders of Pakistan that he held the 
army in the palm of his hand and 
that he would use it to send them 
packing if they got in his way too 
much. It was with the help of 
General Mohammed Ayub Khan 
that Mirza persuaded the Pakistani 
cabinet to back him for governor 
general in succession to the ailing 
Ghulam Mohammed back in 1955. 
In the following spring, still making 
no secret of his contempt for politics 
and his admiration for military or- 
der, Mirza was elected provisional 
president by the national assembly, 
to serve until national elections were 
held. Then in 1957 he broke up the 
ministry of H. S. Suhrawardy, which 
in retrospect seems to have been the 
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last chance for a full political con- 
sensus, and began plotting with Gen- 
eral Ayub to overthrow the constitu- 
tion both were sworn to uphold. 

A subtler man might have asked 
himself where he himself would end 
up once he had called in the army 
to take charge and given a man 
like Ayub a taste of power at the 
top level. But Mirza is not subtle, 
and on October 7, with Ayub’s help, 
he did indeed send the politicians 
packing. On October 27 Ayub de- 
cided to send Mirza along with 
them. On the following morning the 
former provisional president and his 
begum were up at dawn to be load- 
ed aboard a Bristol freighter—and 
each was permitted to take along 
one suitcase. 


_ MANNER Of man is Paki- 
stan’s new strong man? At fifty 
Ayub is a strapping, fairly hand- 
some officer with British manner- 
isms even more pronounced than 
Mirza’s to remind one that he too 
is a Sandhurst product. He im- 
presses one as energetic, pompous, 
highly ambitious, and prone to over- 
simplify problems beyond his pro- 
fessional range and to wax choleric 
when reminded that an issue is more 
complex than the maxim with 
which he has sought to dismiss it. 

In personal conversation he often 
refers to the army as the only clean 
thing in Pakistan. He probably does 
not mean to exclude the other two 
services from the tribute. In a literal 
sense the general’s view of the mat- 
ter approximates truth. The can- 
tonments do have a swept look. 
The prodigious engines and guns 
of the mechanized artillery rum- 
bling through the streets on com- 
memorative parades do reflect a 
high standard of maintenance. The 
jets whoosh by in precision. At an- 
chor in Karachi harbor, destroyers 
and minesweepers and the lone 
Pakistani cruiser—this last a testi- 
mony of the pride and folly of an 
impoverished nation—look spruce 
and seaworthy. Such prepossessing 
appearances of order and good re- 





pair stand out in this dilapidated 
country. Furthermore, below the 
surface lie some tradition and a de- 
gree of esprit and ‘discipline. These 
are rare virtues in Pakistan. The 
ailments that have racked the body 
politic have largely spared the 
armed forces. The reasons are not 
mysterious. 


For Self and Country 

Pakistan is sprawling, diverse, di- 
vided. A hundred habits of tribal- 
ism, regionalism, and sheer petty 
ambition stand in the way of every 
impulse to unity. The army, in con- 
trast, has a tight chain of command 
and is remarkably homogeneous. 
In make-up it does not reflect the 
nation, such as it is. East Pakistan, 
where the majority of Pakistanis 
live, is represented hardly at all. 
The same goes for large stretches 
of West Pakistan. In the eleven 
years since Pakistan was created out 
of what was left over from India 
on the subcontinent, a great deal 
has been said about making the 
army into a truly national force. 
This has not been easy to do. At 
present, youths with a potential for 
becoming officers are sought for 
preparatory training from _ both 
provinces on an equal basis, but the 
effect of this policy lies in the fu- 
ture, if Pakistan is to have one. The 
army is still preponderantly a Pun- 
jabi and Pathan army, with occa- 
sional Baluchis: mixed in. The men 
come from regions that provided 
generations of service to nawabs, 
moguls, and the British raj. The 
regiments bear ancient names and 
devices—in a nation that has little to 
remember. 

The army is a privileged group— 
especially, of course, the officers— 
standing apart, and more than a little 
patronizing about the improbable 
institutions that lie about it. It is 
a case of an army that has a nation 
rather than a nation that has an 
army. This undoubtedly makes for 
esprit within the army, but it leaves 
a wide gap between the army and 
the people. 

The country flounders in poverty. 
Despite the promising statistics of 
aid programs, the economy remains 
stubbornly archaic. Pakistan is 
caught in a well-known dilemma: 
how to make progress without first 
relieving hunger, yet how to relieve 
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hunger without first making prog- 
ress. The armed services have done 
better. They have a leonine bearing; 
they should—they get the lion's 
share. It amounts to two-thirds of 
the national budget, plus huge sub- 
ventions—the totals are secret—for 
training and equipment from 
abroad. Pay and perquisites, how- 
ever modest by American standards, 
are affluent by a Pakistani scale. 
Officers and men have neither the 
hungry look of the many nor the 
overfed look of the few. It is a good 
life, at least in comparison with most 
of the other paths that lie open. 

The polish and proficiency of the 
army usually impress high-placed 
official foreign visitors on their 
brief stopovers. They see the smart- 
ness of the honor guard at the air- 
port, the tartan-clad regimental 
pipers and drummers entertaining 
after dinner with intricate marches 
on the palace lawns. It is difficult not 
to multiply all this in imagination 
and come to a deceptively reassuring 
conclusion about the strength of an 
ally. 

But, as General Ayub has discov- 
ered already, it is much easier to 
smarten up a bivouac area than it is 
to straighten out a nation. It has 
been all too easy to ascribe the army’s 
obvious superiorities to some in- 
herent virtue and from this to 
dream of a miracle: to have the 
army take over, transmit its vir- 
tues all around, and set things 
aright in the “Land of Purity.” The 
poor and the privileged, beggars 
and brigadiers, have shared this 
dream. 


_— AGAINST REALITY, the dream 
has brought a rude awakening 
to Iskander Mirza, who has at least 
come to realize that there isn’t 
room for two men on horseback in 
a one-horse country. And there will 
certainly be some surprises for the 
new president, prime minister, and 
supreme commander. Ayub, who has 
assumed all these titles, is already dis- 
covering that it takes more than 
the bluntness of an old soldier to 
make a nation out of what has so 
far amounted to no more than a 
geographical expression. Instead of 
imparting its precision and esprit to 
the state, the army may find itself 
overwhelmed by the dilemmas of 
politics. 
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The Supreme Court 


Survives a Barrage 


REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CELLER 


b ige EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS came 
to an end on August 24. Its 
members had been subjected daily to 
indignant condemnations of the Su- 
preme Court, ranging from the 
subtle accusation that it encroached 
on their legislative function to 
charges that if the court was not in 
fact a nest of Reds, it was at the very 
least unwittingly doing the work of 
the Communists in undermining the 
foundations of the Republic. 

The most persistent exponents of 
this position were from the South. 
Their hostility had been provoked 
by the Supreme Court’s 1954 school 
desegregation decision, then height- 
ened by a series of decisions that fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. These 
invalidated state statutes provid- 
ing criminal penalties for sedition 
against the United States; gave de- 
fendants access to government files 
for purposes of cross-examination; 
held that Congress had not author- 
ized the Secretary of State to deny 
passports on the basis of beliefs and 
associations; reversed a conviction 
on the ground that the confession 
upon which the government’s case 
was based had been obtained during 
a period of unnecessary delay before 


arraignment; and threw out a con- 
viction for contempt of Congress on 
the ground that the pertinency of 
the questions had not been estab- 
lished. 

I believe that each of these deci- 
sions was fully warranted and neces- 
sary to preserve individual liberties 
from infringements by the govern- 
ment, but many in Congress believe 
they go too far. To the extremists, 
they proved that the Federal courts 
and the Supreme Court in particular 
were incapable of rendering “right” 
decisions in certain areas, and these 
members introduced bills that grant- 
ed exclusive jurisdiction to the states 
in any matter relating to health, 
morals, education, and marriage. 


The Attacks That Failed 


Those who would “put the court in 
its place” peppered Congress with 
innumerable bills reversing  spe- 
cific decisions and nearly succeeded 
in passing two anti-court-in-general 
measures—the Smith-McClellan_ bill 
and the Jenner bill. 

The first was introduced in the 
House by Howard W. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, and its counterpart in the 
Senate was sponsored by John L. 
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McClellan of Arkansas. This bill 
would have forbidden the courts 
to invalidate a state law on grounds 
of Federal pre-emption unless Con- 
gress had explicitly expressed legis- 
lative intent or unless the courts 
found that the state law and Federal 
statutes were in “direct and _ posi- 
tive conflict . . . so that the two 
cannot be reconciled or consistent- 
ly stand together.” Directed at the 
Nelson case, which held that the 
Federal law pre-empted the field of 
internal security to the exclusion of 
state statutes, the Smith-McClellan 
bill went far beyond that particular 
field and would have thrown into 
confusion legal relationships in the 
entire realm of concurrent powers. 
Transportation, communications, la- 
bor relations, civil rights, and crim- 
inal law would have been caught in 
a legal no man’s land for years to 
come. All this because the highest 
court in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and the Supreme 
Court on appeal, had concluded that 
the Federal law provided a compre- 
hensive plan for the control and 
punishment of subversive activities 
directed against the Federal yuvern- 
ment and that action by the states 
would only interfere with a matter 
most effectively handled by a single 
national law-enforcement agency. 

Nevertheless, proponents of the 
bill in the House were strong 
enough to force committee action 
and to put the bill, together with an 
amendment reversing the Nelson 
case, through the House by a vote 
of 240-155. In the Senate they failed 
by one vote. . 


‘ 


io JENNER BILL was probably the 
- most serious attack on an inde- 
pendent judiciary. As introduced, it 
would have removed from the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court any case challenging the valid- 
ity of the following: 

€ Congressional investigations and 
contempts of Congress. 

€ Executive action by the Federal 
government relating to the removal 
of employees on security grounds. 

€ State statutes or executive regu- 
lations dealing with subversive ac- 
tivities within the state. 

€ Local school regulations con- 
cerning subversive activities within 
a teaching body. 

€ State requirements for admis- 
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sion to the bar, or any action taken 
thereunder. 

It was somewhat more than sheer 
coincidence that these were precisely 
the issues decided in the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

Even if the Jenner proposal was 
constitutional, and there are serious 
doubts about that, it was totally un- 
desirable. This bill would have 
Balkanized the American judicial 
system because, while depriving the 
Supreme Court of appellate jurisdic- 
tion in certain classes of cases, it did 
not affect the jurisdiction in these 
matters of the Federal district courts, 
the eleven United States Courts of 
Appeals, and the forty-eight state 
supreme courts. Thus, even if all 
judicial means were exhausted, there 
could still be numerous conflicting 
decisions in cases falling within the 
purview of the Jenner bill. Without 
a single common reviewing author- 
ity, the constitutional rights of an 
American in Denver might well be 
different from those of an American 
in Detroit, Boston, or San Francisco. 

Furthermore, the effect of remov- 
ing jurisdiction from a court each 
time it hands down a decision that 





is unpopular with a majority in 
Congress is to create an environment 
of intimidation in which an inde- 
pendent judiciary cannot function. 
Again, this bill, along with a some- 
what ameliorating amendment of 
Senator John M. Butler of Mary- 
land, was defeated in the Senate. 
Concerning the attacks on specific 
decisions of the Supreme Court, let 
me first say that I think it perfectly 
proper for Congress and the country 





to question and criticize decisions of 
the courts. This is far different from 
the anarchistic doctrine of “massive 
resistance” and the obstructionism 
that have been used to frustrate the 
school desegregation decision. Such 
activities are no less than an attack 
on the very existence of a govern- 
ment of law. In some cases it is en- 
tirely desirable for Congress to change 
the law after a particular decision in 
order to ensure future decisions 
more consistent with the purpose of 
the law or with current policy. Like 
every other legislative question, this 
should be decided on the merits of 
the particular proposal and not in 
a spirit of reprisal. 


The Right to Travel 


A striking example of that spirit 
was the uproar over the decision in 
Mallory v. United States. In the Mal- 
lory case, the Supreme Court, apply- 
ing the fourteen-year-old McNabb 
rule, threw out a confession obtained 
during a delay prior to arraignment. 
Under this rule, 5(a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, the 
police must bring an arrested person 
before a committing magistrate who 
will inform him of his right to 
remain silent, to retain and con- 
sult with counsel, to have a pre- 
liminary examination, and to be ad- 
mitted to bail. If these rights are to 
have any real meaning, the arrested 
person must be made aware of them 
quickly and unequivocally. There- 
fore, Rule 5(a) requires that he be 
brought before a magistrate “with- 
out unnecessary delay.” In order to 
strengthen the rule, the Supreme 
Court decided in the 1943 McNabb 
case that confessions obtained during 
a period of illegal detention would 
not be admissible as evidence. The 
Mallory case was merely an applica- 
tion of this principle. 

The furor over the decision re- 
sulted in a number of bills. One bill 
that would have made confessions 
obtained during periods of deten- 
tion admissible, no matter how pro- 
longed and how unnecessary to the 
arraignment process, passed the 
House 294-79. In the Senate the bill 
was amended to allow “reasonable” 
delay. A conference followed in 
which Senator John Carroll (D., 
Colorado) and I fought a hard but 
not entirely successful battle against 
any provisions that would have 
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thrown into uncertainty the Su- 
preme Court’s enforcement of Rule 
5(a). I am glad to say that the con- 
ference report, without our signa- 
tures, failed to pass the Senate on a 
point of order raised in the closing 
hours of Congress. 

Another decision of the Supreme 
Court which came under attack was 
that in Kent v. Dulles, which held 
that Congress had not authorized the 
Secretary of State to deny passports 
on the grounds of beliefs and associ- 
ations. The court went on to point 
out that the right to travel was a 
constitutional right and could not be 
impaired without due process of law. 

This was a signal for the introduc- 
tion of a number of bills authorizing 
the Secretary of State to deny a pass- 
port if he considered that granting it 
might be harmful to United States 
security. Additional impetus was 
provided by a message from the 
President imploring immediate Con- 
gressional action. This, after the 
much-advertised ‘People-to-People” 
program and the President’s 1955 
statement in Geneva calling upon 
the nations of the world to lower 
travel barriers. Such a bill came to 
the floor backed by a large majority 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
passed the House but was not acted 
upon in the Senate. 


The Issues Were Raised 


Only one of the court-curbing bills 
became law. This was the bill which 
grew out of the decision in Jencks v. 
United States. In that case, the ap- 
pellant was a labor-union official 
who had been convicted of filing an 
affidavit with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board stating falsely that he 
was not a member of the Communist 
Party or affiliated with it. During his 
trial he had asked the government 
to produce the reports of two under- 
cover agents of the Fst for the pur- 
pose of impeaching their oral testi- 
mony at his trial. The Supreme 
Court held that the government 
must either produce its relevant ma- 
terial or forgo criminal prosecution. 
The court further held that the de- 
fendant, not the trial judge, should 
be the first to determine what ma- 
terial is necessary to the defense, and 
only after the defense tries to in- 
troduce the matter can the trial 
judge rule on the questions of ma- 
teriality and relevancy. The basis for 
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this decision was the importance, 
well known to every trial judge and 
trial lawyer, of comparing a witness’s 
testimony at a trial with his earlier 
statements about the same events. 
The government protested that 
if the defense were allowed to de- 


termine relevancy, the FB files 
would be ransacked and security vio- 
lated. A great cry went up—“Save 
the Fi files!” Again, only a small 
minority in Congress spoke of saving 
the rights of an individual facing the 
powers of the state. 

The bill that emerged shows that 
these few words of caution had some 
effect. As the bill was enacted, the 
government must produce the ma- 
terial that is relevant to the impeach- 
ment of government witnesses, but 
the question of what material is 
relevant is to be decided by the 
judge at the outset. 


TS PASSAGE Of this lone watered- 
down piece of legislation suggests 
one reason why the rest of the court- 
curbing program failed. Given the 
intensity of feeling, the number and 
scope of the bills proposed, the wide- 
spread support, and the favorable 
action in the lower House, this cam- 
paign seemed assured of success. 

In large measure it failed, I think, 
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because an articulate minority in 
both Houses raised substantial ques- 
tions, both in the committees and 
on the floor. Were not these bills 
attacks on the principle of an inde- 
pendent judiciary? Were not most 
of the Supreme Court’s decisions un- 
der attack necessary and desirable? 
Would not a reversal of several of 
these decisions result in raising seri- 
ous constitutional questions? The 
burden of answering these basic 
questions posed by the minority 
cracked the solid wall of assumptions 
surrounding the court-curbing pro- 
posals. . 

The arguments of the minority 
were not alone responsible for de- 
feating the court-curbing bills. Con- 
gressional concern with the econom- 
ic recession and defense matters, as 
well as the late introduction of some 
of these bills, also played a substantial 
part in their defeat. But the minori- 
ty, in performing the true function 
of a minority, was most effective. By 
raising the issues articulately and 
persistently, it gained time for a 
cooler and more deliberate consider- 
ation of these problems. Moreover, 
this gift of time has even greater 
significance because that liberal mi- 
nority will be greatly strengthened 
in the Eighty-sixth Congress. 
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Pasternak: ‘We Are 
The Guests of Existence’ 


NILS AKE NILSSON 


D' RING the hours I sat with Boris 
Pasternak—this was shortly be- 
fore he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize—he spoke incessantly without 
a sign of tiring. Every now and 
then after a short pause he would 
go back to something he had said 
earlier and rephrase his ideas more 
precisely. Actually, it was less a con- 
versation than a soliloquy. We sat 
in the “music room” of his house 
in the village of Peredelkino. The 
small room was practically filled 
with a grand piano. He said that 
music had been his earliest preoccu- 
pation. Drawings and sketches by his 
father, the famous illustrator of 
Tolstoy's novels, line the walls. The 
dining-room walls also are covered 
with his father’s works. The two- 
story house has many rooms, which 
are simply and somewhat imperson- 
ally furnished in the usual Soviet 
style. Pasternak has a television set. 

He spoke with complete openness 
about the conditions in which Rus- 
sian writers find themselves. “I have 
never made a secret of my position,” 
he said, then suddenly checked him- 
self as if he had just remembered 
that someone was listening. “Excuse 
me if I have offended you. Are you 
possibly a Communist?” 

He regards Doctor Zhivago as the 
consummation of his life and of his 
writings. What he wrote before no 
longer interests him very much. 
He asked me my opinion of Doctor 
Zhivago but interrupted me imme- 
diately. 

“Since you have read my poems, I 
can understand it if you feel be- 
wildered, perhaps disappointed. 
Some of my colleagues have reacted 
that way. In official circles, that’s 
given as a reason why my novel 
hasn't been published here—they say 
it is a poor novel and its publication 
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would ‘damage’ my reputation as a 
poet. Of course, that’s only an ex- 
cuse. A writer must be allowed to 
loosen up. He must be allowed to 
live and develop. I don’t want to be- 
come a slave to my own name!” 

He said that the novel had been 
built around its lyrical passages and 
that it had been difficult for him to 
join them in narrative sequence. In 
its complete form, the book represents 





hardly a quarter of all that he wrote. 
The novel did not evolve all at once, 
and this to some extent may have 
influenced its composition. He start- 
ed on it shortly after the war, but 
during the period when Zhdanov 
was in charge of all cultural mat- 
ters in the Soviet Union, the book 
was laid aside. During those years 
parts of the work circulated among 
his colleagues. Sometimes when an 
author was arrested, copies of such 
sections would be discovered among 
his papers. It was known who had 
written them, but nothing was done 
about it. No, he wasn’t interfered 
with. “There were other ways.” He 
would like to write another novel. It 
would be quite different—brighter, 
more relaxed. 


is Doctor Zhivago based on Paster- 
nak’s own experiences? As. with 
all novels, the answer is yes and no. 
Concerning Larissa, the chief fem- 
inine character in the book, Paster- 
nak said, “Yes, she exists in reality. 
She was a woman who was very close 
to me.” Although Pasternak had 
been thinking of writing a big novel 
ever since he first started to write, 


it was some time toward the end o! 
the 1930's that the character of Dr. 
Zhivago began to appear and take 
shape. During the purge years many 
of his friends were arrested and dis 
appeared. “On one occasion they 
came to me with something the 
wanted me to sign. It was to the 
effect that I approved of the party’s 
executing the generals. In a sense, 
this was a proof of their confidence 
in me. They didn’t go to those who 
were on the list for liquidation. My 
wife was pregnant. She cried and 
begged me to sign, but I couldn't. 
That day I examined the pros and 
cons of my own survival. I was con- 
vinced that I would be arrested—my 
turn had come. I was prepared for 
it. I abhorred all this blood and I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. But 
nothing happened. I was told later 
that my colleagues had saved me— 
at least indirectly. Quite simply, no 
one dared to report to the hierarchy 
that I hadn't signed. 

“Actually, the demands of the 
hierarchy are very slight,” Pasternak 
went on, choosing his words slowly. 
“There is only one thing they really 
want. You should hate what you like 
and love what you abhor. But this— 
this is the most difficult of all.” He 
repeated to himself, “This is the 
most difficult of all.” I recognized it 
as a quotation from Doctor Zhivago. 

For Pasternak the war was a kind 
of a liberation, an awakening from 
an evil dream to reality. He took 
part in air-raid precautions. For the 
first time in many years he published 
a couple of small collections of 
poetry. He was invited to take an ac- 
tive part in the work of the Writers’ 
Union. He had great hopes about 
the results of the war. “A war,” he 
said to me, “is no game of chess; it 
doesn’t merely end in the victory 
of white over black. Other things 
must come out of it. So many sacri- 
fices cannot result in nothing.” 

Doctor Zhivago ends optimistical- 
ly. How did Pasternak justify this 
optimism? “I believe,” he said, “that 
since the war Russia has entered a 
period of integration. Something 
new comes forth, a new view of life. 
a sense among humanity of its own 
value.” Was he still optimistic? The 
answer was yes. Isolated official 
measures are of no importance. The 
new Russia comes forth anyway, io 
defiance of all administrative inter. 
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ference. Something grows among the 
people, organically. 

“On the whole, in our age,” said 
Pasternak, “people are moving to- 
ward a new attitude toward life. Let 
me point out one thing. During 
the nineteenth century it was the 
bourgeoisie that ruled. Our own 
literature tells you about this. Man- 
kind sought security in money, land, 
and things. Man’s dream of security 
was heaviness and stability. Today 
mankind has realized that there is 
no security in property. This applies 
not only to Russians. In this era of 
world wars, in this atomic age, the 
values have changed. We _ have 
learned that we are the guests of 
existence, travelers between two sta- 
tions. We must discover security 
within ourselves. During our short 
span of life we must find our own 
insights into our relationship with 
the existence in which we partici- 
pate so briefly. Otherwise, we cannot 
live! This means, as I see it, a de- 
parture from the materialistic view 
of the nineteenth century. It means 
a reawakening of the spiritual world, 
of our inner life—of religion. I don’t 
mean religion as a dogma or as a 
church, but as a vital feeling. Do 
you understand what I mean?” 


W* WENT OUT into the garden, 
which was pleasantly over- 
grown with fruit trees, birch, flower 
beds, and potato patches. During 
Pasternak’s long monologue about 
his life and his art, I almost felt as 
if I were rereading the novel and 
seeing it now in a clearer light. Pas- 
ternak was obviously one man who 
had worked his way forward to a 
secure position of insight and clarity 
about himself and his own relation- 
ship with existence. The road to this 
goal had been his novel. He has 
attained a security and an inner 
harmony that express themselves in 
his whole manner. To a large degree 
this explains his critical view of his 
own earlier works. His style has be- 
come clearer, more simple. Keys are 
no longer needed to decipher it. 
And yet the connection between his 
earlier and his later writings is ob- 
vious. His first collection of poetry 
was called My Sister, Life, and the 
name “Zhivago” was apparently de- 
rived from the Russian word for 
“life.” Life—that is the core of his 
work, now as before. 
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THEATER: Legends, 
Poets, and Pogo Poole 


MARYA MANNES 


- peacneonge a certain kind of igno- 
\“ rance frees the mind, whereas 
knowledge, by predisposing it, im- 
pedes rather than sharpens percep- 
tion. Possibly because I had not read 
Family Reunion for nearly twenty 
years, possibly because the legend of 
Orestes and the Eumenides, vivid as 
it was in my school years, has not 
been refreshed since then, I found the 
Phoenix Theatre’s production of T. 
S$. Eliot’s modern version enthralling 
and satisfying while more scholarly 
critics complained of its obscurity, 
its want of humanity, and its trans- 
parent intellectualism. 

I do not suppose this story of a 
young man who has pushed his wife 
overboard and returns to the bosom 
of his country family possessed by 
Furies (to which all but one of his 
relatives are blind) is very credible, 
or that any young man so possessed 
would speak as he does either in 
verse or prose. But if I did not be- 
lieve him, I believed his urgency and 
his need for redemption, and I be- 
lieved his family implicitly, from the 
desperate dragon-mother to the ob- 
tuse and troubled uncles and the 
two maiden aunts, the one so con- 
fused, the other so sure. This belief, 
which is the poet’s triumph, was un- 
doubtedly strengthened by some of 
the finest performances that our 
theater has seen in many years. Un- 
der Stuart Vaughan’s imaginative 
direction, Florence Reed, Fritz 
Weaver, and Lillian Gish lead a 
cast of which each member has mas- 
tery of character, diction, voice, and 
above all that sense of mystery which 
lies in overtones of feeling. If you 
do not understand every meaning, 
you understand the larger de- 
sign. You are, moreover, conscious 
throughout of a mind at work: the 
restless, probing, exalted mind of a 
poet; and if this confrontation with 
an artist is not the stuff of great 
theater, I do not know what is. 

Eliot’s Family Reunion is the first 
of six plays by Nobel Prize winners 


to be produced by T. Edward Ham- 
bleton and Norris Houghton at the 
Phoenix Theatre and acted by a 
repertory nucleus of superb actors. 
It will be followed by Shaw’s Arms 
and the Man, Pirandello’s As You 
Desire Me, Camus’s Les Justes, and 
two more plays to be chosen from 
the works of O'Neill, Hauptmann, 
Maeterlinck, or Yeats. Since Broad- 
way feeds the appetite for naturalism 
most generously, both Houghton 
and Hambleton intend to nourish 
their audience with more imagina- 
tive and demanding forms, with the 
beauty of the spoken word, and with 
the kind of artistic unity which only 
a repertory company can _ give. 
Whether this audience exists in large 
enough numbers to support their 
season remains to be seen. Repertory 
has had hard going in the brutal 
economics of today’s theater, and it 
may well be that the $300,000 the 
Phoenix needs to sustain it may not 
be raised. Foundations are slow to 
support such ventures, no matter 
how rewarding, and the lords of tele- 
vision have so far been unmoved by 
the thought that for the price of a 
one-hour spectacular they could have 
access to a season of live dramas, 
superlatively performed, that would 
in one bound lift their programming 
into areas of vital artistic and educa- 
tional importance. With characteris- 
tic denigration of viewers, they main- 
tain that no large audience would 
stay tuned to Pirandello or Camus. 
They may be right, but would it not 
be worth $300,000 to find out? And 
worth a million if they found they 
were wrong? 


N” FAR from the Phoenix, another 
group--the Gate Theatre—per- 
formed its off-Broadway function ol 
challenging the mind when it pro- 
duced Héloise, the work of an Eng- 
lish writer named James Forsyth. 
What eloquence he commands is 
literary rather than dramatic, and 
the actors cannot measure up either 
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to his needs, which are considerable, 
or to Phoenix standards; but there 
were passages in this translation of 
an old legend that shone with ardor 
and purity. Here again, ignorance 
furthered appreciation. Had I been 
familiar with the various versions 
of the story of Abélard and Héloise 
that have been written since the 
monk and his beloved suffered their 
double passions for truth and each 
other, I might have found Mr. 
Forsyth’s play less promising, less 
valuable—within very obvious limita- 
tions—than I did. There were indeed 
dull patches that made the wooden 
seats harder still, and the occasional 
presence of a self-conscious poetic 
flourish that you find in young 
writers in love with their subject. 
But I was grateful in the end that 
it had been written and produced, 
for ardor and purity deserve expres- 
sion in a theater where commerce 
gives them little room. 


I AM GRATEFUL for quite different 
reasons that the comedy of man- 
ners, absent for so long, has again 
been found good commerce. Broad- 
way is full of plays that are funny 
only when the lines are funny. Once 
More with Feeling is studded with 
gags about musicians. Marriage-Go- 
Round is studded with gags about 
sex, marital and extramarital, but 
Samuel Taylor’s The Pleasure of His 
Company is funny because its basic 
situation is funny and because this 
situation is the natural product of 
human behavior. A woman like 
Cornelia Otis Skinner might well be 
cosily wed to a kind, reliable fellow 
and living in a fine house in San 
Francisco, adding weight and chari- 
table deeds as her youth recedes. She 
might well have a father like Charlie 
Ruggles, a writer-philosopher merci- 
fully neither homespun nor house- 
broken. She might well have been 
married in earlier days to an inter- 
national playboy called Pogo Poole. 
And it is not at all improbable that 
this shameless charmer might turn 
up at her doorstep unannounced to 
attend the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, fall paternally in love with his 
child, wreck the peace of the house- 
hold, and ultimately bear her off to 
Europe for a year’s whirl. Absence 
and frivolity most certainly lend 
enchantment to fathers in the eyes 
of their daughters even if they fail 
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to impress the women who have suf- 
fered them as husbands; and if they 
are Cyril Ritchard, who can resist? 

Here, in any case, is a stageful 
of delightful people acting and re- 
acting as they would, and should. 
Neither Cornelia Otis Skinner nor 
Samuel Taylor has permitted them 
to be solemn or tedious or sentimen- 
tal about anything, and if the draw- 
ing room is their world, it is a fine 
place to live for a night. 





Perhaps I can give an idea of the 
difference between Mr. Taylor's kind 
of comedy and the gag writer’s kind 
by describing a brief passage in 
which Pogo’s beguiling daughter 
tells her new-found father about her 
fiancé. With breathy admiration she 
says that he breeds prize bulls and 
sends their semen all around the 
world. Gravely and tenderly, Pogo 
says, “You must be very proud of 
him.” 


MOVIES: Jacques Tati 
And the Tyranny of Things 


GERALD WEALES 


| gone Tati's Mr. Hulot is back 
on the screen in My Uncle. Al- 
though Tati is more ambitious in his 
use of Mr. Hulot in the new film, the 
character that he plays is essentially 
the same warm and enthusiastic 
fumbler whose vacation at the beach 
provided the excuse for the long 
string of visual gags—held together 
only by laughter—that constituted 
Mr. Hulot’s Holiday. Hulot’s most 
characteristic stance comes in those 
moments between comic catastrophes 
when he pulls to an alert halt and 
leans forward expectantly; his long 
body, bent slightly at the hips, mo- 
mentarily rigid as he gives his com- 
plete attention to a question or a 
situation, is like an almost open jack- 
knife about to be picked up in some 
giant game of mumblety-peg. The 
moment of stillness gives way inevi- 
tably to a burst of energy—often mis- 
directed—that sends Hulot scurrying 
in any number of directions, each 
change calling for a full, flamboyant 
turn that hints of mock military 
about-face. 

In the way that he stands and 
moves, in the way that he approaches 
people (fully, fondly) and objects 
(cautiously), Tati allows his body 
to tell the viewer much about the 
personality of Mr. Hulot. Here is a 
man who is friendly, almost courtly, 
endlessly willing to be of service, 
but with a command of the me- 
chanical and the inanimate that is 
so grandly ineffectual that there is 


no comparison for Hulot this side of 
Buster Keaton. 

Those admirers of Tati who swear 
by Mr. Hulot’s Holiday may be 
slightly disappointed to find that the 
atmosphere of uncontrolled zaniness 
that hovered over the earlier picture 
has given way in My Uncle to a 
more pointed comedy. The new film, 
like the old one, depends for most 
of its effects on visual material and 
on the exaggeration of sounds (the 
crinkle of the money in the night- 
club scene in My Uncle is as telling 
as the invisible: bouncing Ping-pong 
ball in Holiday is funny), but the 
new film is not as consistently broad 
in its humor. Still, there are enough 
sequences in it to remind the audi- 
ence that it is a product of the same 
comic imagination that concocted 
Holiday. There is, for instance, the 
machine in the hose factory which, 
under Hulot’s hand, begins to turn 
out long links of rubber sausages; 
there is, too, a fantastic tea party 
that leads the guests finally to a small 
dry patch at the center of the garden 
where, burdened with table, chairs, 
drinks, they rotate to the right and 
then to the left in an ordered con- 
fusion that suggests nothing so much 
as the famous stateroom scene in 
A Night at the Opera. 

There are those, too, who may be 
sorry to find that Hulot is not at the 
center of the new film. He is the 
titular uncle, but the nephew’s fam- 
ily and the fabulous modern house 
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in which they live share the lime- 
light with him. There was a sugges- 
tion in the earlier film that it was to 
be not about one man but about a 
group of guests at a beach hotel; yet 
the method of the movie—the string- 
ing together of sight jokes—inev- 
itably pushed Tati out front. In My 
Uncle he has become part of an en- 
semble, and Tati as comic actor has 
stepped back so that the talents of 
Tati as director and author (co- 
author: Jacques Legrange) become 
more apparent. 


The Way the Pitcher Bounces 


My Uncle is much more than simply 
a funny picture. It is a comedy that 
has serious things to say about the 
mechanization and sterilization of 
society. Mr. Hulot, who is at a loss 
in the world of business and industry 
and whose only talent is for treating 
human beings as though they were 
human beings, is used as a foil for 
the Arpels, who have achieved that 
degree of conventional success which 
allows them to have the “perfect” 
suburban home. The picture, which 
does not have a plot in the ordinary 
movie sense, is about the consistently 
unsuccessful attempt of the Arpels to 
turn Hulot into their kind of person 
and about Mr. Arpel’s jealousy of 
the affection his son feels for the 
worthless uncle. 

The contrast of the two worlds is 
apparent not only in the difference 
between Arpel and Hulot but in the 
difference in their homes and their 
ways of using them. Hulot lives in a 
magnificently complicated old house, 
full of passageways, balconies, stair- 
ways. We never see inside, but the 
shot that shows him climbing to his 
room on the roof, with his head ap- 
pearing in one window, his feet in 
another, tells all that needs to be 
told of the individuality of the house 
and its tenants. The quality that the 
house implies extends to the quarter 
in which Hulot lives—the busy 
streets, the convivial café, the vege- 
table seller, the cruller maker who 
fastidiously wipes his hand on his 
filthy apron before he jellies and 
sugars each cake. 

The Arpels, in striking contrast, 
live in a house that is the embodi- 
ment of impersonality. The garden, 
crisscrossed with walks and stepping 
stones, is a geometric pattern in 
which the little grass that is allowed 
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to grow seems almost an indecent 
intrusion. The house itself is an em- 
bodiment of all the clichés of mod- 
ernism, pushed for the sake of satire 
beyond reality (at least I hope so). 
The rooms are as clean and white as 
a clinic; the furniture—practically 
nonexistent—has been chosen for the 
pattern it makes against the walls 
and not for comfort (Hulot manages 
to sleep on the couch only by turn- 
ing it on its side); the kitchen is a 
complexity of buttons and lights in 
which the art of cooking has been 
reduced to automation and in which 
the most important utensil is the 
sterilizer. The life in the house is as 
automatic as its setting. Dinner is 
served at a particular table at a 
prescribed time and, a few steps 
away, a second table waits for the 
Arpels to have their coffee. The 
fastidious correctness of the house is 
underlined by the efficient Craig’s- 
wifery of Mrs. Arpel, who applies a 
spotless dust rag diligently, an activ- 
ity that reaches its highest point 
when the workers come to put in an 
automatic garage door and Mrs. 
Arpel follows them, dusting, as they 
carry it in for installation. 


_ sharpest comment on the 

Arpel house (and one of the fun- 
niest scenes in the picture) comes 
when Hulot discovers a weird, round- 
bottomed plastic pitcher which he 
accidentally drops. It bounces back 
into his hand. Experimentally, he 
drops the glass in his other hand, 
only to have it shatter. Bemused, he 
glances down at the debris and then 
shrugs, still unable to accept the evi- 
dence that something in the house 
might be as genuine as a glass really 
made of glass. 

The Arpel house is the chief satir- 
ical butt of Tati’s film, but the face- 
lessness that it represents is extended 
far beyond the automatic gate that 
leads to the anemic garden. Mr. 
Arpel’s factory (he is in plastics, of 
course) presents the same sterile, or- 
derly, impéccable facade; his secre- 
tary hurries along the corridors, tak- 
ing tiny high-heeled steps, until her 
movement becomes as mechanical as 
the machines around her. The 
school, the plane terminal, even the 
night club appear to be stamped out 
by the same machine that produced 
the house and the factory. In such 
surroundings relaxation is impos- 


sible. Human error is unthinkable. 
The reduction of men to automatons 
is shown most effectively in the re- 
peated use of arrows pushing people 
in a necessary direction and in the 
hypnotic white line that rolls along 
the road as though it were pulling 
Arpel’s car to a destination about 
which he has no decision. 


Missionary of Hulotism 


A picture that makes its comic 
points with the visual effectiveness 
of My Uncle really needs noth- 
ing outside itself to strengthen its 
arguments. If some evidence were 
needed, however, to prove that Tati 
finds in Hulot’s endearing awkward- 
ness the real strength of human be- 
ings in a world that seems to be in 
search of ciphers, the director-actor 
can offer it himself. Tati has recently 
been in New York City, ostensibly 
publicizing the picture, actually 
preaching the doctrine of Hulotism. 

On the afternoon that I saw him 
at his hotel, he seemed at first not 
quite what I expected. I do not mean 
simply that he does not move the 
way Hulot does or that he is heavier 
than he looks on the screen. These 
differences are understandable. He 
was tired and a little dispirited, 
which, since Hulot never gets tired 
and is never dispirited, I had not 
expected. 

There was cause, naturally. Tati 
had just been having his own strug- 
gles with that most mechanical of 
modern activities, the American pub- 
licity circuit; he had been on late 
night shows and early morning 
shows; he had been dragged all over 
New York so that Life photographers 
could get a record of an unreal visit 
to a fascinating city. As he talked 
about his movie, however, and about 
what it means to him, the fatigue 
dropped away, the spirit returned, 
and he got up from the couch on 
which he had settled and began to 
pace around the room. Where his 
good but uncertain English failed 
him, he moved naturally into mim- 
icry, and within a few minutes his 
hotel sitting room was peopled with 
crowds caught up in situations that 
helped to illustrate the points that 
he wanted to make. With a few 
words—“Ten minutes, M. Tati, ten 
minutes, M. Tati”—and a pompous 
little strut, half bounce and _ half 
mince, he created a paragon of tele- 
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vision-studio efficiency and exorcised 
the ghost that had been hanging over 
him. 

During my talk with him, Tati 
stated directly the criticism of con- 
temporary standards of success and 
correctness that his film makes dra- 
matically. The standardization that 
has caused the eruption of plastic 
seats, chromium decorations, and 
glaring neon in our stores and res- 
taurants is in operation in Paris and 
elsewhere in Europe. The phe- 
nomenon offends Tati’s sense of the 
unique and the personal. “The res- 
taurants are like hospitals,” he said. 
“They are clean, of course, but, my- 
self, I am not hungry in hospitals.” 
He went on to describe the shopping 
trips he used to make with his grand- 
mother, a description that became a 
performance in which he was his 
grandmother, his own childhood 
self, the shopkeepers—and in which 
he evoked the feel and the smell of 
the individual shops. Now, he made 
clear, the shoe store and the butcher 
shop look alike, the smells are gone, 
part of the sensual pleasure of shop- 
ping has disappeared. 


a is not pessimistic about the 
struggle between man and his 
belongings. My Uncle ends with 
Arpel’s son taking his father’s hand 
because the father has let himself be 
caught in a human accident that sug- 
gests the flesh-and-blood Hulot and 
not the prefabricated Arpel. It is in 
the eccentricities, the oddities, the 
quirks of the individual that Tati’s 
hope rests. The Arpels, the picture 
implies, will come to live in a house, 
not for it. It is for this reason that 
Tati has not built his new picture 
around himself alone, that he has 
allowed Hulot to become one in a 
group of characters of equal impor- 
tance to the film. The old concept 
of the funny man—the idea that 
there is a very special clown to whom 
things happen—has become obsolete 
for Tati. There is a little Hulot in 
all of us, he now insists, and the 
vitality of that bubble of eccentricity 
makes all of us comic—makes all of 
us human and certain adversaries of 
the formal garden, the nonfunctional 
functional furniture, and the auto- 
matic button. With My Uncle, Tati 
has found a point of union between 
his ideas about society and about 
comedy. 
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RECORDS: A Patriotic Eleventh 


ROLAND GELATT 


yy was Leopold Stokowski who 
introduced Shostakovich’s First 
Symphony to this country in Novem- 
ber, 1928, and who subsequently 
bullied RCA Victor into allowing 
that work to be recorded at a time 
when recordings of any music, let 
alone contemporary Russian music, 
were almost impossible to sell. To- 
day, three decades later, composer 
and conductor are still closely asso- 
ciated. Earlier this year Stokowski 
and the Houston Symphony gave the 
first American performance of Shosta- 
kovich’s newest symphony, the Elev- 
enth. Their recording of it has now 
been released (Capitol PBR 8448). 
In the thirty years separating the 
two premieres, Shostakovich has trav- 
eled a long distance, and en route 
he has lost a good many of his early 
admirers. As Shostakovich has ma- 
tured, his work has grown less sophis- 
ticated in form and less subtle in 
content. The First Symphony, com- 
posed in 1925 when he was nineteen, 
is jaunty, cocksure, impudent music 
abundantly endowed with tart, wry 
melodies and orchestrated with a 
high measure of skill and wit. Many 
musicians in the 1920's were compos- 
ing in a similar vein (Hindemith, 
Poulenc, and Walton, to name 
three), but the young Shostakovich 
carried it off rather better than most 
of his contemporaries. The First Sym- 
phony has survived its time and re- 
mains a fixture in the orchestral 
repertory. It has been recorded often 
since Stokowski's pioneer effort. The 
latest version, ably performed by 
Efrem Kurtz and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and stunningly recorded 
(EMI-Capitol G 7118), can be un- 
reservedly recommended. 
Shostakovich’s Eleventh Symphony 
is almost everything that the First 
Symphony isn’t. It is prolix (the 
work occupies four LP sides) rather 
than pithy. It is a “dramatic sym- 
phony,” with programmatic titles to 
each movement in the manner of 
Berlioz and Liszt—gone are the youth- 
ful anti-romantic overtones. It is por- 
tentous where the earlier work was 
sardonic; its composer, now middle- 


aged, clearly takes an earnest view 
both of himself and his symphony’s 
theme (the abortive St. Petersburg 
uprising of 1905). Listeners who 
hope to detect in the Eleventh Sym- 
phony even faint echoes of the brash 
young man who composed the First 
will be disappointed. It is a different 
Shostakovich who speaks to us today. 
There remains, however, genius in 
his music; long-winded though it 
may be, it can still hold an audience. 

Shostakovich is at his best in the 
new symphony when he does not 
raise his voice. The long, quiet open- 
ing movement is a first-rate piece of 
scene painting, evoking the hushed 
and ominous stillness of St. Peters- 
burg’s Palace Square as dawn breaks 
on a frosty January morning. Equally 
good is the tranquil third movement, 
entitled “Eternal Memory,” where 
Shostakovich revels in his ability to 
sustain a long, dolorous melody over 
a slow-gaited ostinato or brooding 
pedal point. The effect is particular- 
ly compelling in the stereophonic 
version of Stokowski’s performance. 


y IS WELL KNOWN that Dmitri Sho- 
stakovich has occasionally run 
afoul of the Soviet Union's official 
arbiters of aesthetic dogma. Western 
critics who dislike the turn his music 
has taken are wont to ascribe his 
changed musical personality directly 
to the baleful influence of doctrinaire 
commissars. But surely it is reason- 
able to assume that Shostakovich’s 
evolution must have come from with- 
in as well as from without. No one 
should have expected him, an ob- 
viously sensitive artist, to remain 
immune to the changes of atmos- 
phere and mood through which he 
has lived. 

The tone of Shostakovich’s Elev- 
enth, indeed, is not far different from 
the tone of the Soviet Pavilion at 
Brussels—solemn, gigantic, naively 
boastful, interested in powerful 
effects. For us in the West, these 
are not especially beguiling char- 
acteristics; but it does not follow 
that they must necessarily make for 
bad music. 
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The Flight 
From Aunt Sally 


NORMAN PODHORETZ 


i Territory AHEAD, by Wright Morris. 
Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 


Like America itself, the serious 
American novel has always been re- 
garded as a “problem,” a subject 
calling for theories and definitions 
and solutions, a phenomenon to be 
explained and accounted for, defend- 
ed or attacked, but never to be taken 
for granted. Partly this was the do- 
ing of the novelists themselves, who 
from the beginning habitually com- 
plained that “the texture of Amer- 
ican life” was lacking in “a com- 
plexity of manners and types, to 
form a fund of suggestion for a novel- 
ist.” The words are Henry James’s, 
in a famous passage of his biography 
of Hawthorne, where he goes on to 
compile a long list of all the things 
missing in America that had tradi- 
tionally supplied European fiction 
with a field for observing human 
nature in action: 

“No sovereign, no court, no per- 
sonal loyalty, no aristocracy, no 
church, no clergy, no army, no diplo- 
matic service, no country gentlemen, 
no palaces, no castles, nor manors, 
nor old country-houses, nor parson- 
ages, nor thatched cottages nor ivied 
ruins; no cathedrals, nor abbeys, nor 
little Norman churches; no great 
Universities nor public schools—no 
Oxford, nor Eton, nor Harrow; no 
literature, no novels, no museums, 
no pictures, no political society, no 
sporting class—no Epsom nor Ascot! 

Being an expatriate, James was 
perhaps open to suspicion in his esti- 
mate of the situation, but the same 
sentiments were voiced earlier by 
Hawthorne himself, as well as by 
Fenimore Cooper, neither of them 
great lovers of Europe. Cooper's 
lament over “the poverty of ma- 
terials” in America is less well known 
than James’s passionate catalogue, but 
it is no less definite in its testimony: 

“There is scarcely an ore which 
contributes to the wealth of the au- 
thor, that is found, here, in veins as 
rich as in Europe. There are no an- 
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nals for the historian; no follies (be- 
yond the most vulgar and common- 
place) for the satirist; no manners 
for the dramatist; no obscure fictions 
for the writer of romance; no gross 
and hardy offenses against decorum 
for the moralist; nor any of the rich 
artificial auxiliaries of poetry. The 
weakest hand can extract a spark 
from the flint, but it would baffle the 
strength of a giant to attempt kin- 
dling a flame with a pudding-stone. 
I very well know there are theorists 
who assume that the society and in- 
Stitutions of this country are, or 
ought to be, particularly favorable 
to novelties and variety. But the ex- 





perience of one month, in these 
States, is sufficient to show any ob- 
servant man the falsity of their posi- 
tion. ...I have never seen a nation 
so much alike in my life, as the peo- 
ple of the United States, and what is 
more, they are not only like each 
other, but they are remarkably like 
that which common sense tells them 
they ought to resemble. . . . [This is] 
a state of society that has a wonder- 
ful tendency not only to repress pas- 
sion but to equalize humors... .” 
Cooper’s own career supplies a 
paradigm of what was to be the main 
drift of American fiction up to our 
own day. After failing in his attempt 
to write a novel of manners on the 
model of Jane Austen, he gradually 
developed in the Leatherstocking 
tales a hybrid genre that substituted 
melodrama, allegory, pastoral idyl, 
and abstract characterizations—quali- 
ties indigenous to what literary his- 
torians call “Romance’’—for the life- 
like presentation of character and 


story that has always been the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the European 
novel. All the best American novel- 
ists were to repeat this process of 
moving away from realism toward 
romance, thereby leaving students of 
the novel with a nagging problem 
on their hands. 

The latest effort to grapple with 
the problem of the serious Amer- 
ican novel is Wright Morris’s. little 
book The Territory Ahead. Mr. 
Morris—to put it charitably—is an 
unskilled writer of discursive prose, 
and trying to get hold of his argu- 
ment is like trying to recount a 
particularly vague dream. So far as 
I can make out, he seems to think—as 
against Cooper, Hawthorne, and 
Henry James—that it was not a 
paucity but a superabundance of ma- 
terials that oppressed the American 
imagination throughout the nine- 
teenth century. Life on this “vast 
brooding continent” was too new, 
too bewildering, too unprecedented 
to cope with, and the only possibility 
for literature was to take to the 
woods (as Thoreau did) or to the 
open road (Whitman) or to the high 
seas (Melville). In every case, the 
writer was “lighting out for the 
Territory,” where, like Huck Finn, 
he would be safe from the long reach 
of Aunt Sally and where “truth” and 
“reality” lay waiting in all their orig- 
inal, uncorrupted purity. “In the 
present century the same flight is 
achieved through nostalgia, rage, or 
some such ruling passion from which 
the idea of the present, the opposing 
idea, has been excluded.” The Terri- 
tory, in short, has now become “a 
nostalgic myth” that ‘‘cripples the 
imagination.” 


I DON’T THINK that Mr. Morris's at- 
tempts to demonstrate this rather 
vague proposition are very success- 
ful; most of what he has to say about 
Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, 
and Thomas Wolfe is even more con- 
fused and incoherent than his chap- 
ters on Melville, Thoreau, and Whit- 
man, and in the end his book seems 
less a contribution to criticism than 
a symptom of his own inability to 
cope with this “vast brooding con- 
tinent.” In his novels, e.g., My Uncle 
Dudley, The Field of Vision, Mr. 
Morris has shown himself capable of 
dealing with contemporary life more 
sensitively and intimately than many 
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of his contemporaries, but his inepti- 
tude as an analyst of American cul- 
ture provides yet another melancholy 
example of the disastrous split be- 
tween the American intellect and the 
\merican imagination. 

The fact is that while romance is 
almost universally believed to be in- 
ferior to realism in the novel, it has 
remained stubbornly present in the 
works of most of the universally ad- 
mired American writers—Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Melville, Mark Twain, 
Hemingway, Faulkner. Roughly 
speaking, there have been two ways 
of handling this curious situation. 
Ihe first had its most influential—if 
not its most sophisticated—represent- 
ative in Vernon L. Parrington, the 
author of Main Currents in American 
Thought, who considered the addic- 
tion to romance conclusive evidence 
of American immaturity. If Haw- 
thorne and Melville were great 
novelists, it was in spite of their un- 
fortunate lapses from realism. The 
other approach was more subtle, but 
at bottom it was no less doctrinaire. 
\cting, apparently, on a_ hint 
dropped by Edmund Wilson in 
Axel’s Castle to the effect that there 
were affinities between nineteenth- 
century American literature and the 
French symbolist movement, many 
critics began finding the source of 
Hawthorne's or Melville’s greatness 
precisely in their repudiation of real- 
ism in favor of romance. From this 
point of view, the American pen- 
chant for allegory and melodrama, 
far from being a sign of immaturity 
or crudity, was the honorable scar of 
a pioneer foray into new territories 
of the imagination that would ulti- 
mately be conquered by the major 
symbolist writers of the twentieth 
century—Yeats, Eliot, Joyce, Proust. 

In large measure, Mr. Morris’s 
contusion derives from a failure to 
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come to terms with these two con- 
trary interpretations of the American 
literary tradition. His failure is not 
at all uncommon. So far as I know, 
Richard Chase’s recent The Amer- 
ican Novel and Its Tradition is the 
only critical study to have ap 
proached the American novel com- 
prehensively and systematically with- 
out falling into either of the two 
traps or without attempting an im- 
possible compromise. It is the persist- 
ent need of American writers to in- 
corporate an element of romance 
into their novels that forms the very 
starting point of Chase’s inquiry. He 
neither deplores nor celebrates this 
need, but is simply concerned to ask 
why it exists and what purposes it 
serves. 

Discussing the differences between 
American and English fiction, he 
remarks that the English novel “gives 
the impression of absorbing all 
extremes, all maladjustments and 
contradictions into a normative view 
of life” that “is notable for its great 
practical sanity . . . and equability of 
judgment,” and he brilliantly asso- 
ciates this quality with the “tendency 
of Christian art and tragic art, which 
characteristically move through con- 
tradictions to forms of harmony, rec- 
onciliation, catharsis, and transfigu- 
ration.” By contrast, he says, the 
American imagination, deeply in- 
fluenced by a Puritan religious tradi- 
tion that was “less interested in re- 
demption than in the melodrama of 
the eternal struggle of good and evil, 
less interested in incarnation and 
reconciliation than in alienation,” 
has been stirred by the “aesthetic 
possibilities of . . . contradiction and 
disorder.” 


M“ of what seems to be trou- 
bling Mr. Morris about the 
American novel can be related to the 
fact that the American mind has op- 
erated most fruitfully when it has 
resisted the temptation to look for 
ways of resolving the contradictions 
of life and society. Because of the 
unique circumstances of their his- 
tory, Americans have been keenly 
alive to the idea that the universe 
is irrational and disordered, and that 
human existence is a dark, violent 
struggle with uncontrollable forces. 
There was the influence of New Eng- 
land Puritanism, the experience of 
isolation on a vast continent, and the 





memory of the frontier to account 
for this. But there was also the vivid 
discrepancy between the myth of 
America and the fact of America. 
The myth of America spoke of a 
New World based on reason, jus- 
tice, and brotherhood, which held 
out glorious possibilities of human 
betterment. Though many American 
writers were committed to this be- 
lief, it never jibed with their feeling 
that living in America involved an 
awful spiritual travail, that the 
American was a cast-off creature, iso- 
lated and alone, torn between im- 
pulses to conservatism and anarchy, 
sociability and violence, reasonable- 
ness and insane obsession. Romance 
became a means by which the best 
American writers conveyed their spe- 
cial way of looking at the world; it 
provided them with an opportunity 
for exploring the underside of con- 
sciousness and those extremities of 
human behavior that tend to get lost 
in English fiction. 

To the most intelligent and the 
most serious American writers, real- 
ity has seemed terrible and frighten- 
ing; they have found no escape from 
its terrors except to stare them full in 
the face; and even when they dream 
of escape (as in pastoral idyls like 
Huckleberry Finn or Cooper’s The 
Prairie or Hemingway's “The Big 
Two-Hearted River” or Faulkner's 
“The Bear’), they are aware that a 
journey to the “Territory” can only 
be a short vacation from the torment 
of being human in a hard, harsh 
world. What, one may ask, has become 
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of the American everyone knows—the 
blithe, prosperous, optimistic, gre- 
garious soul full of innocent beliefs 
in progress and human _perfecti- 
bility? On the evidence of American 
literature, it is he who is guilty of a 
“flight” from the truth of American 
experience: his surface amiability 
has been purchased at the expense 
of reality, and that is why the 
novels which speak to and for him 
are dull, tame, and essentially false. 
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A Season 


Of Gallant Gestures 


ALFRED KAZIN 


HE RAINBow Comes AND Goes, by Lady 
Diana Cooper. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
There really was a lost generation. 
Probably no one who grew up after 
the First World War and so was 
prepared for the Second really knows 
what the shock of 1914-1918 was like 
to those who grew up in the long 
Victorian afternoon. But it was shock 
that gave the lasting emotion to Rob- 
ert Graves’s Goodbye to All That 
and Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of 
an Infantry Officer; in these books, 
as in Hemingway’s first stories, one 
can still feel, under the bantering 
playboy manner of the 1920's, the 
immitigable horror with which so 
many young men watched each other 

being thrown into fire. 

Perhaps British memoirs of this 
period are the most affecting, for 
nowhere was the contrast between 
nineteenth-century innocence “and 
twentieth-century experience so vivid 
as in upper-class England. One has 
only to think of Britain’s dominating 
position at the beginning of the cen- 
tury and the look of external inno- 
cence which many young Englishmen 
wear—“not Angles but angels’’ Greg- 
ory the Great saluted the blond and 
blue-eyed English captives in Rome— 
to realize that the early romantic 
magnification of the war itself, by 
the generation of Rupert Brooke, 
created the everlasting irony of aristo- 
cratic and golden English lads re- 
citing bucolic verse as they marched 
off to drown in the mud of Passchen- 
daele and the Somme. 


it IS THIS IRONY, the disproportion 
between two worlds that 1914-1918 
separated forever, that gives particu- 
lar vividness to this memoir by 
Lady Diana Cooper. Long before 
she was chosen for her golden and 
aristocratic good looks to appear as 
the lead in Max Reinhardt’s The 
Miracle, she had been famous in pre- 
war Britain as the leading lady 
of the “coterie’—sometimes openly 
called the “corrupt coterie” —a group 
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of British aristocrats and intellectuals 
who had access to high places and 
an ability to influence decisions with- 
out ever being vulgarly identified 
with politics. In a sense Churchill 
and even Beaverbrook, though they 
were both in politics up to their 
necks, were the spiritual uncles of 
this group; their own independence 
and brilliance were symbolic of the 
wayward individual freedom that the 
members of the group admired above 
everything else. It is typical of Lady 
Diana’s own aristocratic ease and 
carelessness that she is able in this 
book to describe many crucial epi- 
sodes in British upper-class life with- 
out thinking it necessary to give the 


family names of her friends, much 
less their public positions; those who 
are in the know will know; those 
who aren’t would never appreciate 
the significance of these episodes any- 
way! On the other hand, it is exactly 
this fluent aristocratic habit of sell- 
reference, her saturation in a world 
which she describes always from the 
inside, almost with a sleepwalker’s 
sublime indifference to anything but 
her own thoughts, that makes the 
book authentic and vivid. Lady 
Diana is an eccentric but brilliant 
memoirist, in the tradition that has 
given us, from aristocratic ladies, so 
many unforgettable volumes of cor- 
respondence and autobiography. She 
may not bother to explain or to iden- 
tify, but because she writes as though 
she herself is still hypnotized by the 
world in which she grew up, she 
makes us see the color and hear the 
tone of this world with a concrete- 
ness that a more objective historian 
could never provide. 

Lady Diana Cooper is, of course, 
the widow of Alfred Duff Cooper, 


the courageous statesman who re- 
signed from Chamberlain’s cabinet 
in protest at Munich, and who under 
Churchill and Eden was to occupy 
so many posts until he became Brit- 
ish ambassador in France during the 
first difficult years after the war. But 
as Lady Diana Manners, the young- 
est daughter of the eighth Duke of 
Rutland, she was already allied by 
birth to the great aristocratic tradi- 
tion of British conservatism which 
Duff Cooper, in his modest way, 
embodied more than have most Brit- 
ish politicians in our time. Lady 
Diana’s descriptions of the family 
castle, Belvoir, and of the great 
eighteenth-century house in Arling- 
ton Street in London are wonderful 
documents of a style of life that 
has probably not been seen in Eng- 
land for two generations. She de- 
scribes her grandfather going out for 
a ride with his private chaplain (a 
“hunting parson”) beside him, while 
“a smart old groom, liveried in blue 
and buttoned in silver, top-hatted 
and cockaded, jogged behind.” Since 
the estate was eight miles from town 
and there were scarcely any neigh- 
bors, the children themselves would 
be driven round and round the 
estate, “with an immense apoplectic 
coachman on the box and an alert 
footman in a fawn boxcloth liveried 
coat, check-lined and almost to the 
ground, who sprang up and down to 
open the too many gates.” There 
were old men in the castle who did 
nothing but ring gongs to announce 
luncheon, dressing time, and dinner. 
Gas was considered vulgar, so there 
were lamp-and-candle men, who 
“polished and scraped the wax oll 
the candelabra, cut+ wicks, poured 
paraffin oil and unblackened glass 
chimneys all day long.” Flags flew 
from the castle walls—‘‘slim flags for 
wind, little ones for rain, huge ones 
for sunshine, hunting flags, and many 
others.”” There were water men, enor- 
mous men who “moved on a_per- 
petual round. Above the ground 
floor there was not a drop of hot 
water and not one bath, so their job 
was to keep all jugs, cans and kettles 
full in the bedrooms, and morning 
or evening to bring the hot water for 
the hip baths.” 

Lady Diana grew up under the 
compulsively “aesthetic” régime that 
was standard in the 1890's. She says 
that her spelling is “atrocious and so 
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phonetic that I write bs for ms when 
I have a cold,” and apparently her 
mother, a well-known painter of the 
period, never bothered to have her 
taught division. But the piano was 
practiced, drawing and clay model- 
ing were encouraged as a game, and 
many things were avoided as “com- 
mon”’—“even tomatoes and lemon as 
flavouring, and dyed fur, holding 
hands ... or kissing with one’s mouth 
instead of cheek to cheek like a sym- 
bolic accolade.” Nature, as Lady 
Diana tells us almost needlessly, her 
mother loved far less than art— 
“carved alleys, statues in groves, stone 
seats everywhere, never moors or 
wild hills; rather symmetrical cy- 
presses, classical lore, nothing wind- 
swept or primaeval.”” The school- 
room walls were papered in William 
Morris's olive leaves, “half-covered 
with photographs framed in arty 
green wood of Italian masters’ —other 
than Raphael. Hair had to look 
“Greek,” costumes had to flow. It 
was as a consequence of this period 
that even young men like Duff 
Cooper at the Foreign Office natural- 
ly wrote letters in verse; Lady Diana 
recites fondly that when they all 
went to their adored Venice, the 
aesthetic capital of the period, Duff 
and another young man, both in 
evening clothes, dove into a canal 
and raced each other across it as a 
gallant gesture. 


A’ L GESTURES were gallant in that 
day, when the Imperial Russian 
Ballet came to London and Chalia- 
pin, on a photograph of himself as 
Boris Godunov, paid homage to 
“chére et adorable Mademoiselle 
Diana Manners.” It was, as she says, 
an “iridescent season of music, dance, 
pageantry and fluttering flirtations,” 
but when the war began and she 
went into the London hospitals as 
a volunteer nurse, she discovered in 
the charity wards that an indigent 
woman could be left anesthetized 
for half an hour before the surgeon 
would bother to come in from his 
tea. Yet even as the general massacre 
went on and Cooper left his post in 
the Foreign Office to go to France 
with the Grenadier Guards, it was 
still possible for him, with the liter- 
ary exaltation of their generation, 
to describe one stirring moonlight 
night in the trenches as “what the 
old poets said war was, and what 
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the new poets say it isn’t.” The last 
section of the book reprints the re- 
markable wartime correspondence 
between_Lady Diana and her future 
husband. Duff Cooper himself was 
to prove an extraordinarily able 
writer, and the counterpoint of her 
letters from the London hospitals 
and his from the trenches provides 
the romantic dialogue of their gen- 
eration in miniature. Friend after 
friend died in the war; the letters, 
though cheerful and gallant, are a 
steady catalogue of death. No won- 
der that as the war mounted in hor- 
ror she wrote him: 

“In the middle of all this]... ran 
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wildly from the house, leapt into a 
taxi in Victoria Street and crossed 
Westminster Bridge. It looked so 
wonderful in the pale dead crepus- 
cule light, and that half-finished 
building that we love brought my 
desire for you back till I stretched 
my arms out to it. It looked tonight 
so like our generation—great straight 
aspiring pillars cut off at the same 
time before they bore the weight they 
were built for—too lovely an edifice 
to be half built, but so beautiful in 
its abrupt cessation. There are two 
half finished columns. They looked 
like you and me. This is written 
against time.” 


At Arm’s Length 


PERRY MILLER 


fb AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK VAN Doren. 
Harcourt, Brace. $5.75. 
I am sure that of no other academic 
figure in the last four decades can it 
be said without mawkishness as it 
can of Mark Van Doren that he is 
universally beloved. Yet he is any- 
thing but a Mr. Chips, if only be- 
cause some curious quality of aloof- 
ness enables him to keep life and 
emotion at arm’s length. This pro- 
pensity controls his Autobiography. 
Despite its patent frankness, its 
openness, its utter lack of affectation, 
it nevertheless reviews a career that 
has been enacted at the center of the 
intellectual turmoil of our age with 
so imperturbable a geniality as to be- 
come at times downright exasper- 
ating. For a while in the 1920's, 
though he loved America, he felt 
“menaced” by its civilization, but he 
no longer has anxieties. He ends 
on the note that tinkles happily 
throughout the book: “The world, 
I am certain, is a terrible place, but 
I am just as certain that I love it.” 
Part of the code for which Mark 
Van Doren has resolutely though 
never histrionically stood is the ideal 
of the small classroom where in- 
struction can be “personal and pa- 
tient and alive.”” He adds that under 
these conditions he could treat stu- 


dents as persons, yet he never 
encouraged intimacy outside. “I have 
no illusion that students and teachers 
can be friends in the fullest sense, 
since there is by statute an inequality 
in their positions.” And he moralizes, 
“Aristotle is right about that as he 
is about most things.” 


I WAS NOT a student of Mark Van 
Doren’s, but I know hundreds 
who were, and a fair number of these 
I can imagine will be jolted by this 
sentence. They seem still to suffer 
under the illusion. Perhaps it is an 
artful device in Van Doren’s seem- 
ing unartfulness to smuggle in the 
phrase “in the fullest sense.” By con- 
trast he makes meaningful the his- 
tory of his profound partnership 
with Joseph Wood Krutch and the 
depth of his communion with his 
elder brother, Carl. 

Probably, however, what is most 
revealing in Van Doren’s somewhat 
baffling observation is the claim that 
Aristotle is correct about almost 
everything. He fell heir to John 
Erskine’s reforms at Columbia and 
is proud to contend that the General 
Honors course there is the ancestor 
of the multitudinous Great Books 
programs that many colleges have 
later created. As he describes the 
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development of his own teaching, it 
becomes more and more a living 
with masterpieces: “There was no 
literary history in the course.” Hence 
he was drawn by natural affinity to 
Mortimer Adler and Scott Buchanan, 
and was happy to bless by his active 
participation the revolution at St. 
John’s. Eventually he grew weary of 
“criticism,” ceased to consider him- 
self a member of the literary profes- 
sion, and sought the company “of 
those nameless strangers with whom 
writers dream that they communi- 
cate.” 

As Mark Van Doren tells it, the 
progression is utterly beguiling. 
Yet as he says of the experiments 
performed at the University of 
Chicago, Adler and Buchanan be- 
came famous “—some said intamous—” 
for their part in them. As one who 
adheres to the judgment of infamy 
and who fails to share his reverence 
for St. John’s, I am obliged to ask if 
there be some hidden connection be- 
tween the unfailing benignity of this 
book and the flight from history and 
“criticism.” It happens that Van 
Doren was well drilled in the con- 
ventional scholarship and so could 
afford to dispense with it; his stu- 
dents knew that the erudition was 
in the background. When, however, 
his method is carried down through 
lesser teachers, wantonly bereft of all 
sense of time and place, to students 
who thus remain invincibly innocent 
of any sort of comprehension but a 
bare text, the results cause some of 
us to wonder whether Van Doren’s 
charming example has proved quite 
as salubrious as he supposes. 


g™ nobody can really quarrel 
with a book as graceful as this. 
Van Doren discovers at one point 
“how dearly I love to be praised,” 
and his self-revelation invites enough 
to glut him. Yet he is a man who 
also can recall without rancor the 
opinion of Allen Tate about a 
volume of his poems: that such rec- 
ords of personal experience had gone 
out of date along with limpidity and 
ease of expression. To this, Van 
Doren’s reaction is to surrender all 
concern with fashion and “to con- 
tinue with the record of my thoughts 
and feelings.” This his Autobiogra- 
phy, into which many of the more 
delightful of these unfashionable 
poems are incorporated, superbly is. 
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and Schuster. $4. 
Tue Derroirers, by 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.95. 


THe INsoLeNtT CHariots, by John Keats. 
Lippincott. $3.95. 


“It Fioats”: True Story or Procrer & 
Gamate, by Alfred Lief. Rinehart. $5.95. 
Recession or no recession, the au- 
tumn has brought a large output ol 
books celebrating various aspects of 
the free-enterprise system. Unfor- 
tunately, though anyone familiar 
with this branch of American litera- 
ture will find it hard to imagine, the 
quality of the crop may be off. Two 
of the books in the present sample 
are probably as bad as any that have 
appeared, even in this branch of 
literature, in some years. The two 
others leave something to be desired. 

Inevitably, or so it would now 
seem, two of the books—the two 
novels in the list—are about the 
advertising business. Both The Ad- 
men and The Detroiters are con- 
cerned with the omnipresent agency 
problem, which is not so much how 
to sell a product as how to sell a 
client. In Mr. Mead’s book a big 
account is being pursued. Mr. Liv- 
ingston tells of a medium-sized 
Detroit agency whose single big 
automobile account has just become 
unhinged. The tension in both 
novels is meant to be acute. 


Harold Livingston. 


(Q’ THESE two books by far the bet- 
ter is Mr. Mead’s. He knows a 
great deal about the advertising 
business, and he has a keen ear and 
a deft professional pen. He deals 
lovingly with the fantastic but quite 
credible bureaucracy of the appli- 
ance company whose electric-razor 
account is being sought. He is equal- 
ly good on the verbose idiot who 
heads the copy department of the 
agency. “I thought we'd have a sort 
of dual session—a hard zero-ing in 
on this concept of yours, and also a 
blue-sky expedition just to make sure 
we haven't overlooked anything.” 
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His descriptions of the meetings in 
the agency and with the prospective 
client are quite memorable. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mead has some 
ambitions as a statesman. He wants 
to show that advertising men and 
women are sincere—that they take 
themselves and their work seriously, 
sleep mostly in their own beds, and 
try to stay off the sauce. They are 
not even old Madison Avenue 
types. Most of his people came only 
a few years ago from St. Louis. But 
when advertising men become solid, 
committed, and diligent men of en- 
terprise, as doubtless most are, they 
cease to be good copy. The hero of 
Mr. Mead’s novel is an ambitious 
and self-reliant titan around whom 
the agency revolves. But he is also 
tedious, inarticulate, and not very 
bright. His devotion to his job 
causes him to neglect his lovely 
young wife, and it is hard to see why 
she should have found this much of 
a misfortune. 


Ov CAN BE more unqualified about 
Mr. Livingston’s book on the 
Detroit end ‘of the business. It is 
without redeeming qualities of any 
kind. The Coronado Motors Cor- 
poration, maker of the fourth-selling 
car in the field (and guided, one 
would gather, by some of the lamest 
industrial brains in all the land), has 
a rather shaky attachment to its 
advertising agency, which has 
made the company what it is today. 
But at the beginning of the novel, 
the hero, one David Manning, is 
assuming charge of the account, and 
he has a lot to offer. More specifical- 
ly, he is a self-styled cynic who drinks 
a great deal, talks in the swaggering 
phrases of a reform-school baccalau- 
reate, favors women with the sex 
mores of a moderately perverted 
rabbit, and in other respects has all 
the grace, elegance, and intelligence 
of a village lout. However, the au- 
thor is deeply impressed by his hero 
and by his talent. Toward the end 
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of the novel, when the hero finds 
himself out on his ear—it is pre- 
sented as an accident but one im- 
agines that the advertising business 
also has its limits—he is courageous 
and unbowed and determined to 
ascend to new heights. He will get a 
friend to join him. Together they 
will build a new agency. “A creative 
agency. An advertising agency, not 
a convalescent home for no-talent 
slobs.” My thought is that he 
shouldn't hire himself or anyone else 
connected with the novel, including 
the author. 


_ Keats is a prolific social critic 
and a very useful one. Earlier this 
year he published Schools Without 
Scholars, a disturbed look at the sup- 
pression of learning in the schools 
and the elevation of classes in home- 
making, lovemaking, and care of the 
feet. A couple of years ago, in The 
Crack in the Picture Window, he 
dealt with the hideous cheapness, 
monotony, and general nastiness of 
the low-cost (and sometimes not so 
low) postwar suburban develop- 
ments. In The Insolent Chariots Mr. 
Keats has turned on the modern 
automobile. He does not like it at 
all and even less the way it is sold, 
and Robert Osborn helps drive home 
the point with some of his best car- 
toons. (Anyone who has thought the 
flaring rear of a modern vehicle a 
trifle obscene should see what Mr. 
Osborn can do to it.) Mr. Keats tells 
with particular effect of the pressures 
which have reduced automobile 
agencies in many cities to something 
only slightly more than carnival 
concessions. His material on these 
practices is from the hearings of a 
Senate subcommittee, where it had 
previously been buried. 

However, Mr. Keats’s attack is not 
above criticism. For one thing, it is 
probably a bit too long. Even the 
sins of the automobile companies are 
difficult to sustain through a full- 
length volume. Perhaps also he might 
have given the companies a little 
more credit than he does for their 
achievements. They have at least, 
as one hears, provided a lot of re- 
reliable transportation. Finally, there 
is the question of blame. Keats levels 
the finger squarely at the Big Three 
in Detroit. This has merit, especially 
in a day and age when it is consid- 
ered unfair ever to pin the responsi- 
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bility for anything on anybody, in- 
cluding Dulles. But there are times 
when one’s mind wanders from the 
strictures on Detroit designers to the 
people who buy an auto in which 
they cannot sit up straight but which 
accommodates a four-foot fanny. 
However, Mr. Keats can claim, in 
reply, that he is providing the public 


with some of the critical attitudes as 


well as some of the backbone it needs. 


O* PAGE 243 of “Jt Floats,’ a his- 
tory of Procter & Gamble, the 
arrival of a new figure in the upper 
reaches of the soap empire is herald- 
ed in this moving sentence: 
“McElroy, appointed assistant to 


President Deupree in February, 1946, | 


found the paneled executive suites 





in the top of the Gwynne Building | 


a calm center of centrifugal forces.” 
Three pages later, the centrifugal 

forces having meanwhile swirled on, 

came the next step up the ladder: 
“*A youthful viewpoint is essen- 


tial,’ Deupree remarked, with nostal- | 
gic recollection of the confidence he | 


felt after the Wall Street crash, when 
his elders were steeped in gloom. 
Making way for Neil Hosler Mc- 
Elroy, he turned the reins over and 
assumed chairmanship of the board. 
“The new president, embodiment 
in spirit and vigor of the corporate 
entity that was P & G, eyed the syn- 
thetic detergent competition.” 
From these passages it will be evi- 


dent that this epic serves two pur- | 


poses. First it provides a_ highly 
reassuring account of the industrial 
dynamism of our Secretary of De- 
fense. He is a youth who will be 
served. As he sits in his paneled of- 
fice in the Pentagon, a calm center 
of some markedly centrifugal forces, 
we can assume that he is eying the 
missiles program with the same em- 
bodiment of spirit and vigor that he 
once used on Cheer and Tide. 

The other advantage of this book 
is purely literary. It was the convic- 
tion of the author that the history 
of P & G could be written in the 
same heroic prose in which Macaulay 
celebrated the history of England 
and Churchill the campaigns of 
Marlborough. The author proves, 
conclusively, that the style is not as 
suitable for soap and synthetic de- 
tergents. 

These two contributions apart, the 
book has no merit. 
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The Fantasy World 


Of Realpolitik 


HE ZIMMERMANN TELEGRAM, by Barbara 

W. Tuchman. Viking. $3.95, 
So much has been written and re- 
written about the First World War 
that it would seem almost impos- 
sible to add anything further worth 
telling. Yet here, more than four 
decades after the fact, comes the first 
detailed account of one of that war's 
most fantastic episodes. It was the 
plot hatched by the masters of im- 
perial Germany in the winter of 
1916-1917, while the United States 
was still bitterly divided over the 
issue of the war in Europe, to en- 
list both Mexico and Japan against 
us. As a reward for attacking its 
northern neighbor if and when 
America declared war against Ger- 
many, Mexico was to recover, by the 
grace of Kaiser William, its lost ter- 
ritories of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. This preposterous sugges- 
tion, made in the form of a secret 
telegram from Foreign Secretary 
Arthur Zimmermann on January 16, 
1917, for transmission to the Mexi- 
can government, represented the ulti- 
mate in imperial German Realpoli- 
tik—and, like most of the Kaiser’s 
Realpolitik, it blew up in his face. 

The general circumstances of the 
Zimmermann telegram have long 
been known, but Mrs. Tuchman 
provides a wealth of details about 
the intrigue and cloak-and-dagger 
work that surrounded it. Having 
been allowed to peer into at least 
some of the recesses of the British 
\dmiralty’s mysterious “Room 40,” 
she is able to recount in full how 
British naval intelligence intercept- 
ed and decoded the incriminat- 
ing message and later passed it to 
American authorities in one of the 
greatest cryptanalytic coups of any 
war. Its effect upon those authori- 
ties—particularly upon President 
Wilson, after Germany had an- 
nounced to the world that it was 
about to begin unrestricted U-boat 
warfare—was decisive. And when re- 
leased to the public, it destroyed 
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practically all remaining neutralist 
sentiment in the country. 

The notion of enlisting the rabble 
of insurgent generals like Pancho 
Villa (for Mexico was then in the 
throes of multiple revolution) as al- 
lies of the All-Highest Hohenzollern 
War Lord in the conquest of Dallas, 
Santa Fe, and points north seems 
ludicrous on the face of it. How did 
the German government ever hit 
upon such a harebrained scheme? 

Back in 1890 the young emperor, 
rejecting old Chancellor Bismarck’s 
advice as superfluous, evidently con- 
cluded that he himself was the wisest 
of statesmen. Thus began the process 
of self-delusion that was to lead to 
disaster. The emperor, who so want- 
ed to shine over Europe, first warned 
his fellow monarchs against the 
“Yellow Peril.” Next, somewhat 
more subtly, he encouraged his 
cousin, Czar “Nicky,” to go out and 
fight the Japanese, trusting that this 
little adventure would keep Russia 
off Germany's back. After Russia’s 
defeat by the Japanese in 1905, the 
Kaiser wavered ‘between declaiming 
against the Yellow Peril all the more 
and doting on the Japanese as 
“the Prussians of the East.” At one 
point he dreamed of an alliance of 
Germany, the United States, and 
China against Japan. But the 
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thought soon crept into the imperial 
brain that it might be well to curb 
American ambitions, too—for which 
purpose he might be able to use the 
Japanese. And also—next inspiration 
—the Mexicans. Mexico, with all its 
revolutionary turmoil, was a consid- 
erable nuisance to the United States; 
so, thought the canny William, 
make more trouble. The Kaiser had 
his agents stir up anti-American ac- 
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tivity along the Rio Grande, and 
at the same time passed word to 
Washington that he had personally 
discovered that ten thousand Japa- 
nese soldiers in disguise were in 
Mexico poised to swoop down on 
the Panama Canal. That should 
keep those Yankees worried. 

After the outbreak of war in 
1914, Japan disappointed Germany 
by honoring its alliance with Brit- 
ain and joining the wrong side. But 
William continued his efforts to woo 
Tokyo, and one of his emissaries in 
the Far East informed Japanese 
newspapers that Germany, Japan, 
and Russia would ultimately form an 
invincible combination that would 
“dominate the two hemispheres.” 
Although the Japanese were suspi- 
cious of their allies, they were also 
quite suspicious of the All-Highest 
War Lord. Some of the small-time 
war lords of Mexico were willing to 
take any help they could get, and 
Berlin hopefully primed them with 
subsidies. The Mexicans simply 
kept the cash. 

“Mexico is a godsend to us,” re- 
marked the Kaiser’s ambassador at 
Washington. But, as it turned out, 
the Germans themselves were the 
first and only victims of the delusion 
that a handful of bandits could par- 
alyze the American nation. 

When the absurdity of the whole 
scheme was exposed, Berlin still had 
one possible avenue of escape open 
to it: in view of the origin of the 
interception, it could simply have 
branded the Zimmermann telegram 
an Allied fabrication. But Berlin 
blundered on obstinately. An Amer- 
ican correspondent—he happened to 
be my father—gave Foreign Secre- 
tary Zimmermann a golden oppor- 
tunity by asking, “Of course, Your 
Excellency will deny this story?” 
But Zimmermann replied ponder- 
ously, “I cannot deny it. It is true.” 


M* TucuMaAN tells all this with 
a mystery writer’s relish and a 
historian’s detachment. She loses 
some of the latter, however, when she 
comes to President Wilson, in whom 
she sees a self-willed, obstinate auto- 
crat second only to Kaiser William 
in his capacity for self-delusion. It 
would hardly seem that historical 
truth is advanced by invidious com- 
parison between a prophet—whether 
you like him or not—and a fool. 
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Overheard 
In the Lenin Library 


DANIEL SCHORR 


oa Exposure, by Marvin L. Kalb. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.50. 


Former Ambassador Charles E. 
Bohlen has described the Soviet 
Union as “not a mystery, but a 
secret.” Its people are not some spe- 
cial, incomprehensible breed, but 
they are hidden by a veil of secretive- 
ness that reaches from the Kremlin 
to the lowliest citizen—a secretiveness 
directed especially against foreign- 
ers. The western diplomats, and the 
dwindling band of western corre- 
spondents in Moscow, are painful- 
ly aware of their own ignorance 
about what goes on just. beneath 
the surface. 

Few westerners have succeeded in 
penetrating this veil of secrecy as 
well as Marvin L. Kalb, a young 
scholar from Harvard’s Russian Re- 
search Center, who went to Moscow 
early in 1956 to work for the Joint 
Press Reading Service, a translating 
service operated jointly by the Brit- 
ish and United States embassies. Mr. 
Kalb brought with him a fresh curi- 
osity about the Russian people, a 
useful knowledge of the _lan- 
guage, an exuberant desire for per- 
sonal contact, and a personable man- 
ner that helped to break down 
bureaucratic stuffiness and disarm 
misgivings. The result, a diary of 
thirteen months in the Soviet Union 
crammed with personal experience, 
is, in fact, a fragmentary but impor- 
tant record of the Soviet people. 

It was an eventful thirteen months, 
starting shortly before the twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party which proclaimed the de- 
Stalinization drive and ending short- 
ly after the Hungarian rebellion. 
Everyone who visits Russia at 
length tends to put brackets around 
his stay as marking an era. But if 
this represents an oversimplification, 
it was certainly true that there were 
striking changes that could be rough- 
ly related to that period, and Mr. 
Kalb’s personal history adds a new 
dimension to their interpretation. 
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There was Volodya, the history 
student who was deeply troubled by 
the question of how revolutionary 
history could be studied without 
reference to Trotsky. There was the 
former officer of the Soviet Army 
who revealed that he hated Commu- 
nism and wanted to leave Russia. 
There was the chance meeting in a 
park with the truck driver’s daughter 
whose romance with a general’s son 
was ended because he could not 
marry out of his class. There was 
the old Jew who emerged from a 
crowd to ask, “How is Harry Tru- 
man?” And there was the balky 
woman elevator operator who 
refused to be spurred into action, 
saying, “Don’t threaten me; we 
Russians have a bomb, too!” 


Aone LONG EFFORT, Mr. Kalb got a 

card permitting him to work in 
Moscow’s great Lenin Library, so 
that he could pursue a personal re- 
search project of his own on the 
Tsarist educator Uvarov. This en- 
abled him to meet with scholars on 
their own level, and even attend 
their meetings. Thus he was present 
at one of the most revealing inci- 
dents of the post-Hungary period—a 
mass walkout of students from a lec- 
ture when a party official could not 
satisfy their demand for a fuller ex- 
planation of the events that had 
taken place recently in Hungary and 
Poland. 

Not all Russians are so troubled, 
nor do Mr. Kalb’s friendships repre- 
sent a real cross-section of the Soviet 
people. But some of the stirrings in 
post-Stalin Russia do emerge in this 
journal of a young American in 
Russia. 


g.m- 
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